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WHY SHE FORSOOK HIM; 


on, 
THE SECRET OF HER BIRTH. 
By the Author of “ Basil Rivington’s Romance,” 
“That Young Person, etc.” 
epateiabiee 
OHAPTER XIV. 


THB SACRIFICE. 


And she forgot the stars, the moon, the sun, 
And she forgot the blue above the trees, 

And she forgot the delis where waters run 
And she forgot the chilly autumn breeze, 


“Wy do you maxe me speak plainly ?” asked 
Mr. Elton, reproachfully. ‘I had made up my 
mind to tell you all, Miss Darnley, and now each 
word I utter seems an insult.” - 

oak openly, I would rather know all,” said 


“‘ The day he married you Gerald would, in a mea- 
ture, lose his position. He could giveyou his name 
and raise you to his rank; but he could not stop 
the hundred idle tongues that would be busy with 
your origin. All is mystery, but their invention 
would supply the history of your family and parent- 
age; and those who were jealous of your beauty 
could revenge themselves by reports, while Gerald 
would be powerless to stop a single rumour, since 
he could never know that it is fale.” 

“ And would people be so cruel ?”” 

_“ Aye, child,” he said, pityingly, “you know 
little of the world, or you would uot need to ask. 
You might live down the tales founded by malice 
andenvy. I do not say you would not; but it 
would take long years, and during the best part of 





yourlives, Gerald would suffer the pain it is to 
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any sensitively honourable man to see the world 
busy with his private history, and you would suffer 
too, for having brought him such a trial.’ 

‘Is that all?” asked the girl, with a strange 
calmness, which her companion m#sunderstood. 

‘Is if not enough? No, there is another thing 
which I would have spared you, had you not asked 
me for it. A day may come when yeu will blush to 
be unable to tell your boys who was their grands 
father, and when honourable men refuse to marry 
your daughters because of the doubts of their 
mother’s parentage.” 

A long silence followed. 

He was watching the effect of his words. 

She was nerving herself for a last effort...“ Tell 
your nephew,’’ she said in a trembling voice, “ that 
I give him back his Word, and that—I hope he may 
be happy.” 

It wagtoo much, her courage broke down, and she 
buried her facein her hands, weeping bitterly. 

She had been joyous for three days, and now at 
one blow her joy went from her. 

“ Why do you wait?” she asked, “when she saw 
through her tears that ho still kept his seat. “I 
can do no more,” 

re Gerald will only receive his freedom from your- 
self.’ 

“Toannot seo him!’’ she moaned; “ I cannot 
bear it. Have you no pity for ma?” 

** I do not ask you to see him.” 

** Speak plainly,’’ she said, wearily. 
understand you.”’ 

‘Miss Darniey,” said Richard Elton, firmly, 
** you know that Gerald will never accept your 
sacrifice while he believes it to be such. You have 
acted nobly, but for your generosity to avail you 
must fipish your renunciation.” 

She loeked up at him with her blue eyes. 

“ Ah! how piteous was their dumo inquiry!” 

** Ho must think that it is for your own sake you 
release him from his engagement.’”’ 

“ For myself! I, who love him more than life ! 
I must break my faith and let him think me false,” 


**T do not 
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“Tt is the only way. Did he think you had yielded 
to my entveatios he would be here to-morrow at 
your feet. He would regard himaolf as still bound 
to you in love and honour,”’. ' 

“Is it not enough that you separate us? What 
do you want more? That he thinks me worthless, 
false, perjured—that I have never loved him ?’’ 

*/Yos.” 

“TI cannot do it.”” 


*‘ It is too much :”’ she cried. 
“ Not for his sake !’’ 

“Then promise ma one thing.. Remember all I 
am giving up. Grant me one request, and I will do 
all your will.” 

* Name it.” 

** Some day, when I am dead, or when he has 
married some one else whom he loves, then tell him 
it was for himIdidit. Don’t let him think har 
of me always—tell him the truth some day.’’ 

“ By the memory of my youth, of my of love, 
I swear it to you!” answered the old man, 
solemnly. 

“ Ah, you have loved yourself! Thon you willbe 
true to me!” 

She put one hand to her throbbing head, and 
looking up said : ’ 

* Now tell me what you want moe to do. It is 
finished now. Iam but an instrument in your 
hands, but it is for Gerald’s sake, and he will know 
the truth some day.” 

** To-morrow you will receive a letter from Gerald. 
He will tell you that he finds himself unable to sell 
outof the army, thatI have withdrawn his allow- 
ance, and for a little time you must both live 
modesty. He will beg you to answer him at once. 
You will not do so.” 

She bowed her poor tired headin tokon of assent. 

“ He will write again, and you will leave hia letter 
again unanswered. He will then come here, and 
you must anticipate him and begone.”’ 

He hesitated. 

He knew nothing of herrasources. She was pro- 
badly poor, but he could not bring himself to offer 
her money, it would have been an ingult, , 
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“You have my promise,” said Madeline. * Keep 
yours aq truly as Lishall keep mino.” 

He saw that she expected hint to go, and-he ose. 
He was thankful the interview was over. 

He had gained his end, and yet he was not 

tisfied. 

He felt like a thief ora robber before this girl, 
from whose beautiful unselfishness he-took all—to 
whom, he gave nothing. 

He longed to implore her pardon, much as an 
executioner asks forgiveness of his victim. 

“ You have my life-long gratitude, Miss Darnley. 
Ichall always respect and honour you truly. If 
ever you should need a friend, it would make me 
happy to serve you.” : 

“You can do nothing for me,” she returned, 
proudly. ‘‘ Fatherless, motherless, alone in the 
world, I have but one thing left to wish for, the 
friend of the unfortunate—Death |’ 

“Snrely not at your age—with your beauty ?” 

“Tt is because Iam young that I wish for it! 
Young and alone, what is the use of my beanty? 
It has given me one noble heart I cannot keep. 
And yet I bless it. It gave me his love, and I have 
been happy three days!’’ 

Mr. Elton put out his hand. 

“ Good-bye, forgive me, if you ean, for thinking 
too much of Gerald’s happiness, and too little of 
yours. Iregret, from my heart, the pain I have 
caused you!’’ 

She did not seem to see his hand. 

«‘ Remember your promise, sir,’’ she said, simply, 
and then he left her alone with her misery. 








CHAPTER XV. 
OW HE BORE Ir. 


Crane AsuLty, too anxious to settle to any- 
thing, waited eagerly in the dining-troom all 
thronch the long hour that Mr. Elton was with 
Madeline. 

At last she heard his footsteps, and from the 
window she saw him talk slowly down the garden 

ath. 

4 A minnte later, and she had entered the room he 
had just left. 

Madeline sat motionless in calm despair. Her 
face was pale as marble, but her eyes were dry and 
tearless, and glittered with a feverish brilliancy. 
She moved not, spoke not; she seemed stunned hy 
the blow. 

Clare called on her by every tender name, but no 
auswer came. 

Then she drew the weary head to rest on her 
shoulder, and softly spoke one word: 

**Gerald!’’ 

That name was the key which unlocked the over- 
charged heart. 

Madeline told all, 

Her assumed calm gave way; she sobbed out the 
story, and then lay like a tired ehild, her head still 
resting on Clare, and one of her hands tightly held 
in hers, 

**It is a cruel sacrifice.” 

“Tt was right, Clare. I shonld have brought him 
too muck sorrow. It is not that which is the worst 
tobear. Itis that he should think me false.” 

Clare attempted no consolation. She wished 
yainls that Gerald had never crossed her thres- 
1otd. 

She sat on, motionless and silont as the girl who 
leaned on her, till Madeline suddenly rose, freed 
herself from her embrace, and left the room. A 
moment later Mr. Ashley eame in. 

had heard his footsteps and withdrawn her- 
self; 

Her grief was too keen, too frosh, to bear his 
pity then. 

“It is better so,”” said Charles, when his wife had 
told him all, “unjust, crucl, though it seems to- 
wards her now, itis saving her from a worse sorrow 
in the future. Poor Madeline! could I have fore- 
ecen this, I never would have brought him here.’ 

“* Where can she go, Charles ?’’ arked his wife, 
reverting to another difficulty. “When he finds 
his letters unanswered, he will surely come here. 
She must not see him. She could never bear is.” 

“She had better go and stay with my sister. 
There she will be safe from all fresh troubles. Alice 
will be very kind to her. You know. she has 
@anughters of her own, 

“Sho is not rich, Charles, 
an additional charge to her?” 

“‘T will take care of that. Alice has often talked 
of receiving a young lady as a boarder, and she 
would téfer Madeline to all others. Believo me, 
Clare, it is the best plan. She will be better there 
poor girl, than here, where everything recalls his 
presence,” . 

“ Oharles, you don’t mind that care so much for 


Will not Madelina be 








Madeliné:.-I cannot help loving her dearly; she 
is go lonely aad so miserable.” 

Clare,” said the rector, fondly, ‘‘ we are £0 
happy ourselves that it would be cruol to refuse a 
share of out. hearts:to this desolate girl. Rest as- 
sured I shall never gritdge your love for Madeline, 
nor cease to regard her as a friend. For some 
, perhaps even for some months, it is best 
that she should leave us: But our home is always 
hers, and after their own mother, there is no one 
on earth I would so gladly see my children re- 
semble.’’ 

“ Will you write to Alice?” 

* No, there might not be time for a‘teply. Made- 
line had better go on Monday. Yorke can hardly 
get here before that,” 

“But if your sister should not be at home? 
Madeline does not know your brother-in-law; what 
would she do all alone ?”’ 

‘* She will not be alone, Clare. If you can spare 
me, I shall take her.”’ 

“Charles, how good yon are. You think of every- 
thing ?”’ 

‘‘But if Ido my partin taking Madeline, can 
you do yours here?” 

“What is it?” 

‘*Can you see Gerald? Oan you bear with him? 
Remember, for Madeline’s sacrifice toavail, he must 
believe her all 
cruelly injured. be brave and patient? 
Remember, too, my wife, he will have the right to 
be very bitter towards Madeline!” 

‘‘ Would you not be more comfort to him—you 
his old friend ?”’ asked Clare, wiatfally. 

‘* You shall go with Madeline, and I will stay 
here, if you wish it, dear; only [ think for ail our 


| sakes, the first plan is best.’’ 


‘© Why, Charles ?”’ 

** Because at such a moment, all our in 
our long ‘riendship, will be powerless with X 
He is so proud and stern, so honourable #ad jast, 
his anger will be terrible. With you he will re- 
strain himself, and hide grief—from me he 
could pare owe An “pace, ee you 
know I never kepta secret in my lite, ttiay be ¥; 
weak, but I think if I saw him suffer T-should toll 
him all !’’ 

“T will stay, Charles,” 

“ Be patient with him, Clare} he knows nothing 
of his uncle’s visit. To all appeatances he has been 
cruelly deceived.” 

“ T will do all I can.” 

Madeline heard the plans for her departure with 
a dumb resignation that wentto Clare's heart. ‘I'he 
girl seemed dead to all emotion—to feel neither joy 


is f He will thiak himself | 
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nor grief—and yet through all she saw her friends’ ‘ 


tender caro—knew and appreciated the kindness 
that thade the rector leave his wife and children, to 
prevent her going alone, as it were, intoa strange 
world. 

She thanked the Ashleys. She. tried to seem 
pleased at the meeting with Mra’ Graham, whom 
she knew and liked. 

Bat Madeline was no hand at deception, and her 
pleasure was a poor pretence. 

* You will come back to us, darling?” said Clare, 
when Miss Darnley’s luggage stood in the little 
hall, and all was ready for her departure. ‘‘ Re- 
member you belong to us. We only spare you to 


| Alice for a little while, then you must come 


home !” 
“ Ciare,” whispered Madeline, ‘‘ will you write to 
me ?”’ 

“Of course I will,” returned the other readily, 
withont a thought of the double round of daily 
tasks Madeline’s absence would impose on her. 

‘You will see him,’’—she could not speak the 
name— Tell me how he bears it!”’ 

They were her last words in the house. Claro 
followed her to the gate, saw-her get into the wait- 
ing carriage, kissed her once again, and then, after 
bidding farewell to her husband, returned slow] 
to the house, oppressed by the blank thetwo de- 
partures made, and above all, by the consciousness 
that Madeline had carried away Gerald's second 
letter, and he himself must soon arrive. 

Mr. Ashley, by his wife’s own generous pérsun- 
sions, would not return till Saturday, and in spite 
of her loneliness, felt glad there was no chance of 
his seeing Gerald. 

She was a brave woman. 

She had promised to see Captain Yorke, and she 
would keep her word. 

It was best that she should bear the first brunt 
of hisanger. 

It would have been another grief for her if poor 
Madeline had been the eause of any illwill between 
Charles and his boyhood’s friend. 

Days passed, and Mrs. Ashley began to hope 
Gerald had taken Madeline’s silence as conclusiye, 
and spared them both the pain of an interview. 


Cth 9 siatabenr 
She was mistaken, 








On the Thursday after her husband’s departure, 
as Bho stood in tho garden with her little daughter, 
a_protty child ef nearly thteo years-old, by her side, 
the servant came to tell her that Captain Yorke 
wished to see her. 

“Did he ask for me or your master?” 

“* For the ladies, ma’am.” 

Clare kissed her child, as-though the touch of 
those innocent lips would.give her strength for tho 
trial before her, then she Went slowly to the house, 
a very different woman from the blithe, happy-look- 
ing hostess-who had first welcomed Gerald to tho 
rectory. ; 

He was sitting in the drawing-room, his eyes 
fixed eagerly on the door, expectation on his every 
feature. 

He could not conceal his disappointment when 
Clare entered alone, and as she looked at him, sho 
first realised that he too would suffer cruelly from 
the saerifice exacted by his uncle. . 

She could find no word of greeting ; she gave him 
her hané im absolute silence. 

“ What is the matter?”’ he oried, frightened by 
her oe face. ‘‘Is Madeline ill or Charles f”’ 

* Charles is very well. He is not at home.’’ 

“ Bat Madeline 2?” 

“She is well.” 

“Tell me all!” he said, quickly. ‘I know that 
something is wrong, and your face fills me with 
dread. Mrs. Ashley, have pity on me; do not keep 
me in suspense !”’ 

* Madeline is not/hexe!” - 

“Not here! 
has left 


she did Ba Bo mage 
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“ De you mean that she bas gone away without 
Word or sign, knowing I was coming?” 


‘Clare bowed her head. 
what that proves?’ he asked, 
is false to me; that she ac- 
for wealth, my future title. My 
my allowanee. Iem a poorer 
+ for, and so she has gone!” 
iently wp-and down the room. 
It was a fearful > 

He had loved her from the depths of his great 
heart, yet no thought came to him of praying her 
to change her decision. 

Gerald valued truth above all things, and Made- 
line had deceived him. 

“ She,is false!’’ he cried, stoppiug his walk. sud- 
denly in front of ‘Olare, and almost staggering 
against the wall for support. ‘‘ She was fooling me 
all the time! What an idiot I was—I who had 
lived twenty-nine years without a woman’s ‘love ‘to 
believe in a tearful face and a pair of blue ayes. 2 
wonder you don’t laugh at my credulity, Mrs. 
Ashley !” i 

‘Captain Yorke,” said the young wife, timidly 
taking his burning hand in her cool ones, ‘ I never 
laughed at real fecling in my lifo. I believed as firmly 
as yourself that Madeline loved you truly; if ? 
have been mistaken—if any want of thought of 
mine has helped to bring this trotble on you—ob, 
forgive me!” 

“It is not your fault,” he said, more calmly. 
“She has deceived youas she has deceived. me! S::+ 
scemed so pure and true, who would. not have b:- 
lieved in her? Why does Heaven give such beanty 
to women whose hearts are so false? I would have 
braved all, sacrificed all for her, and she haa be- 
trayed me for the sake of money — miserable 
money ! “Don’t look so frightened!” he went 
on, seeing she made no attompt to answer him. 
“Don’t look as though you thought I was going 
mad or out of my senses! I am qnite calm, if 
she were here before me now, I could meet her face 
toface! Hoearts don’t break now-a-days; ehe has 
spoilt my life, that’s all!’ 

Clare longed to comfort him, but bound to 
secrecy, she could think of nothing to say that did 
not betray her friend. 

‘Shall you see her ?”’ asked Gerald abruptly. 

** Not for some tithe—not for months, perhaps.’ 

“What! has she forsaken you too? Has sho 
duped us both? "You who were her best friend, as 
well as me who trusted her ?” 

“T can send a message to her for yon, Captain 
Yorke. I promise that I will repeat to her what- 
ever you may wish.” 

‘Toll her,” said Gerald bitterly, * that she has 
wreeked my whole life—my whole future! No, 
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don’t tell her that; it wonld be a triwmph for her! 
Say that she has destroyed all my faith in women 
—that Lhave no faitiin beanty or gdedness—that 
I believe in none, in nothing! TI staked all on ber, 
and she has deg¢ived me; and yet) I cannot curse 
her, something holds mo back! I despise her for 
her perfidy, for the art that cloaked it beneath such 
ecoming truth, ‘and I hiate myself beeanso the old 
love 1 had for her prevents my cursing her! And 
pddause I am such @ poor weak idiot, Lregret my 
uncls stopped my. allowanée, otherwise I should 
have stayed on in my dream of bliss—should have 
believed in liér still! ‘I would have rathet gone on 
being her dupe, than feel'as I fgel now |” 

* This is fearful,’’ said Clare. 

« And what would you_have me say ?” he answered 
impatiently. _‘* That I forgive her would bea false- 
hood! I don*tforgive her! “I am no saint—no 


-model.of patience and '-virtas. I may forgive her 


some -day, but it owillsbe «when I am‘old, «and: my 
memory fails me! She might have made of me 
what she would—sheihas made me doubt everything 
—almost that there isa Heaven above! You'must 
not reproach yourself ; it is no fault of ‘yours,”’ he 
said more. gently, for Clare’+had buried ‘her face in 
her bandssand was erying bitterly. 

**T can’t help it,’ she sobbed, ‘If Madeline has 
spoilt your life, surely it is our/fault that you two 
were ithrewn together? Did you not meet ‘her 
herd ?”” f 

‘* You ‘are:not. to blame,” the rejoined, ‘fitmly, 
“Yourhusband warned me, and as for yon ”— 
his: strong voice quivered like a °¢hild’s—** you 
judged her by/yourself. You area trae woman, the 
joy and-erownof your husband's life, «If she had 
talsen «pattern iby you, my ‘fate might ‘have beén 
different!’ 

“Captain Yorke,” gaid Clare, earnestly, “ my 
husband is your oldest friend. No one‘can be-more 
your well-wisherthan I, For the sake'then of that 
friendship he’ bears you, grant me one boon !”* 

“You know,” he answered, simply," there is 
nothing I would not dofor-you.” 

“Then Con’t let her falaeness wreek your. life. 
You are too good and brave to die for the love of 
any Woman. You have your namé to hononr, your 
country to defend, and Heaven to serve. Bear up 
bravely, and live for:the future !” 

“The future hag nothing for me,” 

“It may havemnuch. As “a act now, 80 will 
you be rewarded then. My husband says you are 
the soul of truth and justice. The world has need 
of men Hike'you. Don’t sinkinto an aimless, dis- 
appointed seeptic. Live and work for others, if 
not for'yourself,” ‘ 

*Tuswill try,’ he said, moved by her earnest- 
ness. 1 

* Andam I to give'your message? I will repeat 
it to her word for word, if youeo will; but in after 
time you may be sorry.’’ 

“No,” he said, after a panse, “don’t give it. 
Every word of it is true, but every word is \un- 

orthy.of .me, and of- what I thonght she-was; it 
would pain you more in the giving, than her in the 
receiving, I send no message to her, Henceforward 
we ong desire is to forget that I have ever known 

er!” 

** What shall I tell Charles?” 

“That never prized his friendship moré than I 
prize it now; that all this changes nothing between 
us, and although it may be yeara before I meet. him 
again, I shall be the same. For you, youhave borre 
with me patiently, you have listened to, me very 
generously, you have saved me from myself. Heaven 
bless you, and keep you evér as you are now!”’ 

4 He broke off suddenly, and. moved towards the 
oor, 

She followed him. 

She could not. have borne that hired hands should 
open for him the gate, through which, perhaps, he 
never might pass again. 

Her little girl, still playing in the garden, came 
trotting up to meet them. 

Fear was an unknown power in that village 
rectory. 

Captain Yorké took the little maid in his arms. 
He was fond of all children, and this one had been 
@ special favourite of his. 

He Kissed her once or twice, then put her hastily 
down, thinking doubtlessly of the person at whose 
side he had first seen her. 

“Poor baby! what a pity she must get to be a 
woman,” he muttered. 

Clare would not seem to hear him. 

They reached the gate. A last-handshake and 

Was gone, 

_ Richard Elton’s will was accomplished, for Made- 
line Darnley and his nephew had broken their en- 
<egement, and there seemed little chance of its 

ing renewed. . 

Poor Gerald! 

Ho had written so hopefully, so trathfally to 


“Madeline; he had hidden his uncle’s refusal so 
nobly ; he had told her his ineome so frankly, only 
regretting its smallness for her sake. 

Thon when'no answer came he had written again 
teptoachfully, yet still fondly, confidently saying 
that if he did not hear from her he should go to 
Luton, 

He had gone, and he found himself forsaken and 
betrayed, . 

Richard Eltan awaited his nephew anuzionsly in 
Belgravia Gardens, 

No word on thesubject of Luton had been spoken 
between them, yet he knew perfectly well where 
Gerald was going, nd what news awaited him. 

They dined alone that night, and Gerald was gay 
with a reekless gaiety. Ho laughed loud and often ; 
he talked more than usnal, 

‘The uncle was not dedeived. Te waited quictly 
till the explanation came. It was not ‘long in ar- 
tiving. 

Gerald ‘annotinced his disappointment ‘after a 
strange fashion. 

“You need have no uneasiness for the honour of 
my name, sir; Miss Darnley refuses to share it 
with me.” 3 

** Refuses!’’ cried. Mr, Elton, with well feigned 
surprise. “Do you ceally mean that the young 
lady has had the generosity to release you from 
your emgagement ?” 

“The young lady has’had the generosity to find 
my income unworthy of her charms! Uncle,’”’—tho 
jeering voice chunged—“ if you have ever cared for 
me, nover mention her name again !” 

Mr. Elton strictly obeyed hia nephew. He had 
no wish to speak of the girl’ whose happiness he 
had blighted. 

No one else in London ‘knew of Gerald’s brief 
engagement; no memory of Madeline was linked 
with the scenes around him; ali seemed fayourabie 
for his forgetting her. 

He heard no word of her; he never spoke her 
name, and yet often rose up before his eyes the 
pleasant rectory garden and the beautiful face of 
the girl who had deceived him. 

He fought hard-against the recollection ; he.strove 
hard to hate the fair, false woman he had so loved. 
He led a busy, active life. _ 

He took his full share of the fow amusements 
b found in London in antumn. 

He lived a whirl of excitement, he tried to drown 
thonght and memory too. 

He was changed enough in those few weoks, little 
as his gay companions noticed it. 

Pride prevented his giving way to his disappoint- 
ment, pride made him hide it from the world. As 
Clare Ashley had told him, he was too noble a man 
to die for the love of any woman, but he was not 
too noble to eaffer, and suffering hardened him. 
His faith in all that was bright.and good and beau- 
tiful was gone. 

If he had been a weak nature he would have done 
something rash or desperate. 

But he was strong, and so he hid his sadness, and 
endured with calm, but-not noble resignation. 

He heard once casually of the Ashleya. Mr. 
Harleigh coming to town on business, spoke of 
meeting the rector.at a dinner-party, but Mr. Har- 


municate, so he had not time to speak much of the 
village clergyman. : 

Georgina, now strong and well.again, was en- 
gaged to be married. 

Her father announced the event without comment, 
but Gerald saw he was not delighted. He won- 
dered ; the future son-in-law was known to him, and 
scemed in all respects calculated to make Miss 
Harleigh happy. 

** Oh, itis a good family enough,” said the father, 
confidentially, ‘‘ but Georgina is an only child, and 
I had looked:higher for;her.”’ 

He smiled a meaning smile, and Captain Yorke 
left him, perfectly aware that he himself would have 
been preferred to young Mr. Bently. 

And yeta portionless, almost nameless, girl had 
deserted him. 

Captain Yorke had lost sight of his friend, Lor 
Thorne. 

The young nobleman seemed to have slipped quite 
out of the fashionable world. 

People reported that ‘he was abroad. “No one 
seemed to know where. 

Meeting Sir Roland on one of the early December 
days, Gerald applied to him for information. 

“I believe ‘he is in ‘Italy,’’ said the baronet. 
“THe talked of going when he left us.” 

“\Vhat, kas he been staying with you ?” 

* Yos, he was at Belleville in September.” 

Sir Roland stepped so abruptly that his kinsman 
gaw at once that something had rendered the visit 
nO common one. 

He concluded the young nobleman had asked for 
Juillet, and been refused. 





leigh had other and more important news to com-. 





= a 
“Are you in town for long, ‘Sir Roland? 

“Onlya fortnight, Lam here on business. Lady 
Yorke and Juillet are at Belleville.’’ 

“T thought Lady Yorke disliked the country ?”” 

In gen ral,” said the buronet. 

wae though ‘it was arelief tohim to epeak 
openly: 

“Just now she is not at all well, Gerald.” 

* Nothing serious, I hope ?”’ 

** Oh, dear no,” said the other hurriedly, “ She 
is only low spirited—nervous !”’ 

Gerald Was astonished at this description of the 
brivitt, brilliant Lady Yorke. 

He expressed his reerrets. 

“T wishyou'vould spend Christmas with as?” 
said Sir Roland, suddenly. “I wish we were mero 
intimate, You know itis not my fanit we do not 
know each other better. Nothing would make mo 
happier than’ to welcome you to Belleville. It with 
be yourown one day.” 

** Perhaps never. At any rate not for many years, 
I hope, Sir Roland !” said Ger. HM, earnestly. “ You 
are not an old man yet.” 

“*I¢ will be yours some day—it must bo!’ said 
the other, simply. “Iam quitecontent. You knoy, 
Gerald, [ have never grudged you your inhei 
ance,”” 

“Tameure of it,” eaid the younrer man, eqr- 
dially. ‘And I would come to Belleville wif 
pleasure, did I think to be as welcome to otitera 
as to you!” 

The baronet undersiood the allusion. 

“Lady Yorke’s last charge to me was to invite 
you to spend Christmas with us. Will you not 
come and see tho old place that has been tho 
home of your family for so many generations?” 

And Gerald, filled with wonder at the sudé 
change in Lady Yorke’s policy, aceepted the infi- 
tation with the same frankness as Sir Rolahd 
proffered it, 


a 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Many Smrru carried away Lady Yorke’s soouse 
without a suspicion that it contained ten times the 
sum Mr. Stone had promised to pay her for Ber 
services. 

She had seen my lady place two papers in the en- 
velope, but her acquaintance with banknotes was 
far from extensive. 

She had, like-so many of her class, a greed for 
gold, and a distrust of paper money. : 

She was not remarkably scrupulous, and loaked 
out well for her own interests, yet she was not with- 
out a certain degree of honesty, and had she known 
and appreciated the contents of the letter, ghe 
would not have robbed the agent, at the momesit, 
when he paid her five pounds, an errand, and » g6ba 
suit of winter clothes into the bargain. 

When she presented herself in Bone Cogrt, 
Jones, slightly surprised at the change in her attire, 
ushered her at once into tbe private room. 

Mrs. Smith made-no sort of greeting, but holding 
out the letter, cried, joyfully : 

* Yon’ll give me the five sovereigns right down, 
won't you, sir?” 

Mr. Stone gave one glance at the envelope, noted 
the monogram G. Y., and then opening his pgrge, 
counted the promiscd reward into Mrs. Smith's 
eager palm, 

If ever woman were thoroughly happy, Mary 
Smith was so at that moment. 

Five pounds seemed to her a mine of wealth. 
she sat down, hor eyes still fixed greedily ou her 
treasure. 

The agent meanwhile read the hurried lines. The 
writing told him how the hand had trembled in trac- 
ing them. 

He had no need of Mrs. Smith to know that Lady 
Yorke believed in tho existenco of her step 
daughter. 

‘© Who did yon sec ?”” he askel abruptly. 

“Tho lady, sir, and she wrote that her ows. 
self.” 

‘Well 2” 

“Well, you needn’t bo afraid, gir; she wants 
thinga kept quiet, moro than ever you did. She 
kept getting first red, then white ; one minute gise’a 
send me away, the next she called@mo back, Shae 
was just scared!” 

‘CA i 

“ But you said, sir.” continned Mrs. Smith, whose 
mind reverted to her own affairs, “that you'd Help 
me find my brother.” 

Mr. Stone had so thoroughly the spirit of hia 
calling, that he delighted to search out a mystery, 
even without remuneration. 

In this case he could repay himself with Lair 
Yorke’s fifty pounds, for inal! justice they belong zed 
more to Mary than himself, thercPore he angrérod, 
almost amiably : 


“ Ah, yes, tobe sure! Tell me all particalaca, 
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and if he’s in England wo’ll find him in a fort- 
night.” 

** Law, sir, how very sharp you must be.” 

The agent smiled at her simple admiration. 

“ What is his name? How old is he? When-did 
you last seceor hearof him? Speak quickly. Iam 
very busy to-day.” 

‘“‘Tt’a more than thirty years, sir, since he went 
away to seek his fortune in London, and he must 
have changed a deal in that time. He was a likely 
enough lad then, and had had more eddication than 
the rest of us, so we weren't surprised when we 
heard he’d been took as porter ina large tally place 
in London. That war, asI said, sir, thirty years 
ago, and we ain’t heard » sound on him since !” 

** You don’t help me much, Mrs. Smith. A great 
many people may be ‘likely enough lads,’ just 
describe him.” ; 

“He was very tall,” said Mrs. Smith, with en- 
thusiasm, “and very thin, his hair was bright red. 
Folks used to laugh at him in our village. ‘‘ Long 
Corny,” they always called him.” 

An extraordinary suspicion camo to Mr. Stone: 

“Is his name Cornelius Jenkins ?”’ 

“Yes, sure,” cricd Mrs. Smith in an ecetacy of 
expectation. ‘ Do you know him, sir ?”’ 

‘Very well. I was at his weddirg the day before 
yesterday. You won’t bo able to see him for more 
than a week, because he’s spending the honeymoon 
at the seaside.”’ ' 

“Tt can't be him,” said the poor woman, sadly. 
“He'd be fifty turned; old enough to bea grand- 
father!” 

“It’s him, right erfongh, Mrs.Smith. Mr. Cor- 
nelius Jenkins, tallow manufacturer. But he isu’t 
thin any longer.” 

** And is he pretty well to-do, sir?” 

* He’s richerthan Lam, Mrs. Smith. He has his 
country house, his servants, his gardens.”’ 

** Then he’s a gentleman,” said Mrs, Smith, with 
ame zement. 

* Not quite,” returned Mr. Stone, gravely, “ but 
he would be if money could make him one.” 

“And we be starving! It’s a crying shame!”’ 

‘The agent at that moment felt devotedly grateful 
his caughter had not become Mrs. Jenkins. Never- 
theless he was glad to havea chanco of annoying 
the newly wedded pair, and thus avenging the 
tancicd slight to Phyllis. 

“If you will stay in London till he comes back, 
i will make him do something for you.” 

“But it would cost so much.” 

“ Not if you are careful. Besides I tell you heis 
sure to give you somc¢thing.”’ 

** Well, Vil stay,” said Mrs. Smith, reflectively, 
** it ll be something to tell the folks of, to see our 
Corny in a house of hisown!’’ 

When she had gone, Mr. Stone took a slip of 
paper, and began the following calculation: 

* Dinner one shilling, cab five ditto, train three 

itto. Mrs. Smith’s outfit, two pounds, and the 
tive pounds I have just given her, makes seven 
— is ten, so I have forty-two pounds ten to send 
ack to Lady Yorke,” 

He locked the banknote in his desk, drew a 
cheque for the amount he had named, and was in 
the act of signing it, when Jones appeared to say 
a lady was waiting to see him. 

al OT 

“Yes, cir; anda great one, I should say. She 
eame ina cab, butshe looks more used to a carriage 
and pair.” 

“Show her in,’ said the agent, quickly. 


(To be Continued.) 








WOMEN, 


On, the priceless value of the love of a true 
woman! Gold cannot purchase a gem so precious! 
Titles and honours confer upon the heart no such 
serene happiness. In our darkest moments, when 
disappointment and ingratitude, with corroding 
cares, gather thick around, and even gaunt poverty 
menaces with his skeleton finger, this love gleams 
around the soul with an angel’s smile. 

Time cannot mar its brillisncy, distance cannot 
weaken its influence, bolts and bars cannot limit its 
progress ; it follows the prisoner into his dark cell, 
and sweetens the home morse] that appeases his 
hurger, and, in the silonoe of midnight, it plays 
around his heart, and in his dreams he folds to his 
bosom the form of her who still loves on, though the 
world has turned coldly from him. 

The couch made by the hands of a loved one is 
soft to the weary limbs of the sick sufferer, and the 
potion administered by the same hand, loses half its 
bitterness. The pillow carcfully adjusted by her, 
brings repose to the fevered brain, and her werds of 
sind encouragement :cvive the sinking spirit, 





It would seem that He, compassioning woman’s 
first great frailty, had planted this jewel in her 
breast, whose heaven-like interest should east into 
forgetfulness man’s remembrance of the fall, by 
building up in his heart another Eden where 
perennial flowers for ever bloom, and crystal waters 
gush from inexhaustible fountains. 


Hanrrs.—Like flakes of snow that fall unpeceived 
upon the earth, the seemingly unimportant events of 
life succeed one another. As the snow gathers 
together, so are our habits formed, No single flake 
that is added to the pile produces an increase; no 
single action creates, however it may exhibit a man’s 
character; but as the temptest hurls the avalanche 
down the mountain, and overwhelms the inhabitant 
and his habitation, so passion, acting upon the 
elements of mischief, which pernicious habits have 
brought together by imperceptible accumulation, 
may overthrow the edifice of truth and virtue. 


HILL AND SHORE. 


Oh, the hills! the hills! I am sick for the 
hills. 
With their warm brown sides so bare, 
Their circling arms and their steady feet, 
On the shadows slumbering there. 


With their reverent hands to the sky up- 
raised, 
As they pray on their carpets green, 
Seeking, evermore, what the angels see, 
In the Land etill to us unseen. 


Awhile, this surge of the solemn sea, 
And the moan of its deep unrest, 

And then I turn, like a home-sick child, 
Happy hills, to thy riven breast. 


Some gleams of light from the aunset gate, 
Bright over the purple sea, 

Some charges made on the battered coast, 
By its white-horse cavalry. 


Some sleepy dreams by its lapping waves, 
Some trysts with the stars and sun, 

And then, old friends, take me home again, 
With my heart from you still unwon. 


Oh, grand old hills! that my eye can trust, 
With thy chingeless outline kept 
Since the fiat “ Light’’ o’er the new world 
thrilled. 
And the sun to its music stepped. 


I am glad to think, in thy keeping suro, 
I shall rest after work ic past ; 
And the warm brown arms of the patient 
mould 
Shall be softly round me cast, 


Where the friends I love, when a daisy 
blooms 
Above me, its face shall kiss ; 
Oh, grasping arms of the sliding sca, 
Can your blue waves promise this? E. L. 








PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, 


~~ 
> 


THE DRAMA. 


GAIETY THEATRE. 


Tux old French melo-drama of “ L’ Auberge des 
Adrets,’’ known to the English playgoers as “Robert 
Macaire,”’ has assumed a new form at this theatre. 
The broad-farce character of Jacques Strop has been 
taken from the piece, and his fun concentrated into 
a single act of side-splitting drollery for the delec- 
tation of the myriads of admirers of Mr. J. L. 
Toole’a inexhaustible versatility of humour, Mr, 
Charles Collette, who has for this special purpose 
migrated from tho “ other Gaiety company ’’ at the 
Opera Comique, plays Robert Macaire with the 
finished audacity of a most unscrupulous vagabond 
and the vivacity of a born Frenchman. As to 
Jacques Strop’s drolleries, their immense success 
at the morning performances has led to the sketch 
being placed regularly iu the oill of fare for the 
evening’s entertainment. We may add that be- 
sides Jacques Strop, Mr. J. L. Toole plays also 
Simmons in ‘‘the Spitaifield’s Weaver,” and Tell 
in ** William Tell Told Again.’’ Years ago the 
town laughed at Charles Matthew's “in three 








pieces,” they have now the opportunity of seeing 
Toole in the like plural singularity, exhibiting in 
each a facial power irresistibly comic and entertain- 
ing. 


GLOBE THEATRE. 


TE Globe deserves patronage for its revival of 
the admirable fairy extravaganza of “ ‘The Invisible 
Prince,’ in which Jennie Lee's Leander deserves 
unqualified praise. It is preeeded by Boucicault’s 
effective drama ‘‘ Hunted Down.” The company, 
selected by Mr. Edgar Bruce, includes established 
favourites : Mesdames Rachel Sanger, Louise 
Willes, Beverley, Vining, Howard, Steele and 
Drummond, with Messrs. Geo. Barrett, Beveridge, 
Edwards, etc., eté. 


ROYALTY THEATRE. 


Tuts pretty little musical box was on Saturday 
set toa new tune—we mean a new piece—called 
“* Happy Hampstead,” the music composed by Mr. 
Mark Lynne, the book by Mr. Frank Desprez. It 
is of the class rendered popular by such-works as 
Sullivan’s ‘‘ Trial by Jury,” ‘“* Box and Cox,” and 
**Vhe Zoo.” The Marquis of Kentish-town has 
met Amanda on the Heath on Whit-Monday— 
through a newspaper advertisement. Itis arranged 
that he shall meet his innamorata in the garb of a 
policeman, but to test her fidelity the Marquis 
assumes the disguise-of a costermonger. Love, 
however, though metaphorically and mythologi- 
cally blind, is practically keen-sighted, and 
Amanda discovers the real lover, despite his mas- 


. D. Stoyle and Kellcher, with Miss Rose Callen’ 

id all that good comic acting and clever singing’ 
could do for the piece, which, nevertheless, had 
only a qualified success. Not so the piece de re- 
sistance, Offenbach’s ‘‘ Orphée aux Enfers,’’ which 
for completeness,and elan may vie with any per- 
formance of that favourite opera yet given in Lon- 
don or any other capital. 


puciios habiliments. Messrs. Walter Fisher 
d 


Art the Gaiety on Wednesday there will be an 
intresting novelty in the first appearance in 
comedy of Miss Selina Dolaro, The well-known 
vocalist of opera-bouffe will essay the arduous 
character of ‘Lady Teazle” in the “School for 
Scandal.” Report speaks highly of tae actress’s 
hitherto undeveloped talent in a higher walk of the 
drama. Miss Fanny Josephs, Messrs. Vezin, 
Collette, Stephens, Lin Rayne, Marius, Wood, and 
Conway, are included in the caste. 

Mr. Henry Irving has been playing Macbeth 
through five nights of the week at the Lyceum. 
On Saturday the 20th there was a morning per- 
formance of Milman’s tragedy of “ Fazio,” with 
Miss’ Bateman as Bianca; and on the previous 
Saturday the same lady enacted Leah. ichard 
III, anneunced (is this sarcastic?) as ‘‘ Shak- 
spere’s,”’ is promised on January 29. 

At the Vaudeville ‘*Our Boys” are not only 
“coming of age” but growing to the patriarchal 
longevity of 650 nighta of theatrical existence. 
Thus far there seems no improbability of their 
rivalling the Oriental number of the ‘‘One Thousand 
and One Nights’ Entertainments.” ‘A Fearful 
Fog” concludes each evening, which must be our 
excuse for not seeing father into futurity, 


“Robinson Crusoa’’ at the Folly, with Lydia 
Thompson in her unique and fashionable goatekin, 
seems to have lived down the disparaging critiques 
of the leading or misleading great journals. The 
public is flocking to the brilliant burlesque, which 
seems to improve upon acquaintance. Lionel 
Brough, Willie Edouia, and the powerful company 
assembled by Mr. Alex. Henderson, must aie a 
piece “ go,’’ if there be any “ go”’ in it. 

A curious case has occurred at Liverpool. Th? 
directors of the Liverpool Philharmonic Society 
gave a concert, conducted by Sir Julius Benedict, 
and Mdlle. Zara Thalberg sang therein “ I’m 
Alone’’ from Benediet’s opera, ‘ The Lily of Kil- 
larney.” The song is copyright ef certain music- 
sellers ; so the Society has had to pay a fine’of 40s. 
for the composer playing, and the lady singing, the 
poetical piece. 

There will be an interesting sale on the Ist of 
February. That long tenantless hall of song, the 
original Italian Opera House, lately Her Majesty’s 
(empty) Theatre in the Haymarket, will be sold 
under the hammer of the auctioneer. 


8. T. P. wishes we would notice the Music Halls. 
We must decline complying with our correspon- 
dent’s request, except upon some extraordinary oc- 
casion, which, we must confess, we do not im- 
mediately anticipate. It would also be a serious 
trespass On our space, large as it is, which we de- 
vote to original fiction, literature, and useful 
mis ‘ellanies, 
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CLYTIE CRANBOURNE; 


—on— 
BUILT UPON SAND. 


By the Author of “ The Earl's Crime,”“A Fight 
for @ Peerage,” etc., etc. 


—_— 


OHAPTER XXXVIII. 
LORD DENBOROUGH’S GUEST. 


“I'm in sad trouble, Totts, for my brother Ben is 
lead, and he was the only body in the world I had 
to care for me.” 

And Jem Curtis,as he said this, hid his face in 
= pate to hide the traces of his very genuine 

ef. 

** Don’t say the only body in the world as cares for 
you, Jem,” replied the little woman, soothingly, 
“he was a kind good brother, no doubt, but there 
may be some folks that cares more for you even than 
he did.” 

“I don’t deserve it, Totts, after all I’ve done 
4hat’s bad and good for nothing ; but do you care for 
me, Totts:?”’ 

“You knows I does, Jem. Haven't I prayed for 
you every night.and morning since you went away? 
and haven’t I looked for you coming back, and felt 
as certain sure of it as though I read it in the Bible, 
-and ain’t you here now, of course you are, for don’t I 
always get what I pray for?” 
od you though, Totts ?” asked the young man, 


e 
“Of course I does. It mayn’t come quite to the 
time I want it, but it does come, as sure as the sun 


“I suppose you never prayed that you and me 
might get married one day, did you, Totts?” shuf- 
fling his seat nearer to her. 

But Totts hung her head, got very red in the face, 
and began to pleat and unpleat her apron, with 
"nervous, restless fingers. 

“ Because that’s what I should have prayed if I’d 
known how to, when we was on that ship drifting 
@way with precious little grub, and still less hope. 

















(How TOTTS was WON.] 


you, and wish I was back sitting with you by the 
fireside, instead of getting ready to be food for the 
sharks.”’ 

** Did you, Jem ?” 

It waa not much by way of encouragement, but the 
tone said more than words, and the young man went 


on: 

“ Yes, Totts. I didn’t seem to know what a dear 
little thing you was, or bow fond I was of you, till I 
was going to David Jones’ locker, and then I says to 
myself ‘Jem, if ever you does get back, you'll ask 
Totts if she thinks she could make up her mind to 
murry you, if you go hardto work and turn over a 
new leaf in life.’ ” 

Did you, Jem ?”’ 

The little woman’s vocabulary was getting very 
limited. 

* I did, Totts ; and now when I’ve worked for a 
home to take you to, what will you say, dear?”’ 

* T’ll say that I shall be the happiest woman alive,” 
was the answer. “You know that I’m very fond of 
you, Jem.” 

A speech which Jem answered with a hearty hug, 
for there was as much romance and sentiment in 
the love of these humble people as in that of Lord 
Clive and the stately Clytie, and Jem was as much 
impressed with the value of the treasure he had 
gained, as the young peer could possibly be with his 

rize. 

x * There’s no need for you to work long for a home, 
Jem,” observed the little woman, after a time, ‘‘ for 
I’ve got a house in a@ building society, and some 
money in the savings-bank ; and Mise Clytie will 
get you into some work, or a good situation, she 
told me so, and so you see, Jem, we shan’t have long 
to wait.” 

“No, Totts, but I don’t deserve it. I’ve been a 
very bad fellow; it was me as helped to get Miss 
Clytie away, and though, after I’d known you, I was 
ashamed of myself, 1’d gone too far to turn back, now 
don’t you hate me ?” 

“Miss Clytie has forgiven you, so I’m sure I 
may,” and Jem Curtis found, as so many men have 
done and will do, that a true woman’s love covers 
over and hides, because it refuses to see, a multitude 
of sins. 

Meanwhile, Psyche Clubfoot was by no means as 
happy as little ‘T'otts. 

After staying some time in Buenos Ayres with the 
Benthams, the whole party had come in the same 


‘used to lie by the hour together, Totts, and think of ; steamship to London, and during the whole of the 





period they were together Gordon had been devotedly 
attentive to Psyche, even whispering words of love, 
but without having, as the young lady informed 
Clytie, proposed. 

Trouble and grief met her, the very hour she 
reached home; for her mother was ill, dangerously 
ill, and grieving for her son and daughter, both of 
whom seemed to have deserted her. 

For James Clubfoot had not returned home since 
that morning when he had left it with the intention 
of mardering Lord Clive, and besides being traeed to 
Denborough Castle, where, it will be remembered, he 
had an interview with Miss Barliogton, not a clue of 
his whereabouts could be found. 

Some people thought he had committed suicide by 
throwing himself in the sea, for the police had traced 
him to the shore, but, living or dead, he had baffled 
his pursuers, and when Lord Clive was pronounced 
out of danger, and began to recover, the search 
slackened, aud it was concluded that he would not 
again be heard of. 

All this was very shocking to Psyche when she 
heard it, 

To have her brother accused of insanity or 
attempted murder, to know that the shadow of his 
crime must fall upon herself, clinging to her, per- 
haps, throughout her existence was terrible, in addi- 
tion to which her mother’s illness, aad their neces- 
sarily limited resources, were quite enough to worry 
and perplex her. 

In her necessity the Clubfoots had been a friend to 
Clytie, giving her a home at a merely nominal charge, 
when she so much needed it, and treating her, not 
as one under obligation to them, but ag an honoured 
guest. 

It was Clytie’s turn to be kind and protecting now, 
and right nobly she performed it. 

The best physicians had been called in to attend 
Mrs. Clubfoot, but their skill was useless, she had 
caught a severe cold, it had settled on her lungs and 
chest, worry and excitement had been added to it, 
and now she is going on her long last journey. 

Psyche had, of course, taken her place at her 
mother’s side the moment of her return, and attended 
her with unflagging care and affection ; but it was 
all in vain, her parent was scarcely conscious when 
she arrived, and a week aiter her return to England 
Psyche was an orphan, 

Directly the funeral was over, Clytie insisted that 
her friends should close up the house, leave all the 
family affairs in the lawyer’s hands for the time, on 
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the chance of her brother retorning, and come tof - 
make her home with her. 

Too lonely ‘and desolate to make objection, 
Psyche yielded, and a month after their return to 
England, she, with Clytie, her brother and Lord} 1 
Clive, were all feeling at home at Denborough | i 
Castle. 

Edward Cranbourne had yielded up what he 
could no longér retain, more gracefally than might 
have been expected. He had even helped to 
facilitate the transfer of title and estates from himself 
to his nephew, till Charlio, who was easily won by 
any show of generosity, declared that he had not 
done him justice in the past, and even Clytie, 
though not so easily blinded, began to think she had 
nisjudged him, 

Voor Psyche, she had lost her mother, her 
brother, and lover—all, as it seemed, at one blow, for | i 
since they had parted the day of their arrival in 
england, Gordon had not called or written, and the | i 
poor girl was beginning to have the humiliating sen- 
sation of having been played with, of having been 
simply looked upon aga jolly girl to flirt with, while 
she had taken the matter far more deeply to heart, 

He should never know it, she vowed. 

Not evento Clytie did she breathe a word of her 
anxiety and disappointment, though she pined and 
fretted, and grew thin and pale, and he? deep mourn- 
ing made the whiteness of her skin, the bright 
colour of her hair, and her blue veined) transparent 
bands almost painfully apparent. 

“ That girl is going into a consumption,” observed 
Charlie, one day to his rister, ‘You are so 
wrapped up in Olive that you don’t think or caré for 
anybody or anything élse, Clytie. li, by your own 
account, the Clubfoots had neglected you when you 
were in trouble ag you are neglecting Psyche, you 
would never have lived to see me back again and 
to walk so prondly through the castle as you do; 
but prosperity does not agree with some people.” 

A sneer which brought the colour to Clytie’s 
cheek, and she would have resented it, had not 
couscience whigpered there was somo truth in the 
accusation. 

Lovo makes us very selfish and regardless of the 
feclings or wants of others, and it was this absorb- 
ing passion, not prosperity, which had made 
Ciytie blind to the grief and depression of her friend. 

“You are very barsh if your remarks, Charlie,” 
ehe said, more gently than he expected; “ but 
Psyche has seemed to much prefer being left alone, 
and, under the circumstances, it appeared so natural 
that I have allowed lier to do as she liked, from an 
iden that it would make her fecl more thoronghly at 
home.” 

‘She won’t want a home anywhere long if she 
goes pining away like that,” was thereply. “She 
isn’t fretting over anything, is she ?’’ 

“You know there was her motlier's death.” 

* Yee; but that isn’t it.’’ 

“Then L think it shoeked her greatly, to hear 
¢hat it was her brother who nearly killed Clive.” 

“1 dare say it did, but she wouldn't pine her life 
out for tirat.’’ 

“Toan think of nothing else, unless—~” 

Unless wint ?”” 

“Have you heard from Mr. Gordon lately ?” 

“T have thought of that. No, I haven't, he pre- 
mised to write to me, and he has not dene so. I have 
been so busy, too, that I have not had time to look 
him up.” 

* Verhaps he, also, thinks that prosperity does not 
agree with some people,” retorted Clytie, “and that 
sow you sre Earl of Denborough, you wish to forget 
him.” 

* Nonsense, Gordon is too sensible # fellow for 
that; woe have roughed itso much together, and I 
have owed my life to him too many times, fer him 
to entertain such en idea.’’ 

“ You think go,’ was the incréduloue reply, then 
she added, seeing Psyche listlessly walk across the 
adjoining room : 

* Yes, you are right, Psyche does look ill, I shall 
eend for a doctor for her at once.” 

But when Psyche heard of her intention, she 
positively refused to see a medical man, asserting 
she was quite well, and being pressed to do so, or to 
try to rouse herself, she burst into tears. 

“ My dear child, this will never do,’ sald Clytie, 
soothingly 5 “‘w nice bridesmaid you will be for 
Julia and mé, if you fret yourself toa shadow like 
this; you really must let me send for # doctor ; do 
Psyche, if only to please me.” 

** It will do no good, I don’t want one 31 would 
rather be left alone; pray don’t worry me, Clytie, I 
am not strong enough to bear it.” With which con- 
tradictory assertion, she wiped her eyes, and tried 
to smile, though the effort produced but » tearful 


I know.’ 


tion of writing to invite Mr. 
visit us, and Victor is suspecting mo of all kinds of 
wrong motives in 


have written to imvite him; the 


gone,” 


amfoo much of an invalid to be Pacsd WP if 
you devote 


“T-am-~ sure {don’t know what to do about 


Psyche,” observed Clytie, to her lover, an hour or 
two later, ** she is getting eo weak and languid, I am 
sure she is fretting over something, I know what 
I’lt do,” with sudden resolution, “I'll write 


and 


nvite him here.” 
“Invite who here?” 
“Mr. Gordon; but don’t say's word about it, I 


want to surprise her.” 


**Oh, so you have decided, from past experience, 


that your friend is love-sick,” laughed Lord Clive; 
“perhaps you are right; ef eourse you know all the 
symptoms.”’ 


“* Now, Victor, don’t be se ridiealous, how should 


“Of course, you never pined abd fretted for me ?’’ 
“ Certainly, 1 never did, 1 knew quite well that 
t was unnecessary,” with # saucy | \° 
“ Are you two quarrelling?” asked 

nto the room at the moment. 

“ Not quite, but I have just asmouseed my inten- 
ow to come and 


je, coming 


: consequenee. 5 
“Yon need not quarrel om that potty then, for I 
hatter has already 


Why ¥ showld not 


“Very well, that is no réasow 


write too. He might rosist-you, he couldw’é me ; 
besides it is such an opportunity for making Victor 
” . - ; 


“¥ou won't do that easily,” was the ae 


all your time to me I can’t-wery webb 
be jealous.’ 
‘A very nice way of trring to dis#wede me,” 
laughed GOlytie,- “ 
Gordon’s addreg®, Charlie.” : 

“Here it ia ‘Bell him I told you I bad written 
also.” 

he will come. But don’t talk about hima before 
Paychs.” 

“Very well,” 

And thus the double invitation was sent, and 
taken of it, 
wished to see him. 

bringing his portmanteau with him, 
place of it here. Ithought you’d forgotten me,” 
Clytie suggested you had taken in your head, 


moment, but for you, 
again, Gerdon.” 


one or two things to bother me.” 
“Well, try to forget them now. 


days, however.” 
—Denborough—I suppose | ought to call 


course.” 


could get no further tidings of them.” 
bell rang some time ago.” 


arrival. 


must go and see that Psyche is nicely dressed.” 


room. 


ou 


day, Olytie, if you will excuse me.” 
** But I won’t excuse you. 





and wintry result, 





t you must give me Mr 


“Yoe,and I¢hall ask him to telegraph the time 


several days passed without the least notice being 
when one day, half-an-hour before 
dinner time, Charlie was informed that a gentleman 


It was Gordon, come in his usual abrupt manner, 
“ How do you do, old fellow; you've got a fine 


“ Forgotten you, indeed, that’s the absurd notion 
I 
wonder wirere I should have been at the present 
Never wrong me in that way 


“Well, Ican’t say that I quite believed it, my 
boy,” returned his friend, affectionately; “ but the 
fact-is, I’ve been ill, laid up for some time; I’ve 
been looking after an appointment, too, and I’ve had 


We area small 
party at present; Clive, my sister’s intended, is 
staying with as, but he is little more than am invalid ; 
we shall have Jalia and Sir William here in a few 


“Ob, I’m not fond of company ; bat, Cranbourne 
you now, 
what became of that lovely girl, Psyche Clubfoot ?” 

* What became of her, why she went home, of 


“S80 I supposed. She gave me her address, I 
intended to call or write, but, as I tell you, I was ill, 
and when I did flud the liouge it was shat up, and I 
was infermed that the family bad gene away, and I 


“Oh, I daresay Clytic will be able to help you, 
but you had better go and dress for dinner, the'first 


So Gordon was shown te his room, and Charlie 
went to Olytie’s door to inform her ef his friend’s! 


“T am‘ glad you told me first,” waw the reply. “I 

Life was becoming a barden to Psyche Clabfeot, 
and this evening she-felt so weary and languid, that 
she had just decided to go to bed instead of coming 
down to dinnér, whén her friend came ito her 
“ What not dressed yet, nty dear child! do you in- 
tend to send the cook into fits, or make him give 
warning ? pray make haste ; here, let my maid help 


“] don’t feel inclined to come down to dinner ‘to- 


A friend of yours has 


just arrived, he has been hunting everywhere for you, 


has come here to ask me where you are to be found, 


he hasn’t an idea that you are staying here with us, 
and Charlie hasn’t told-him; we want to surprise 
him; poor fellow, he has been dreadfolly ill.” 
“Tll? Mr. Gordow fll?” asked the girl, with pale 
cheeks, and yet with @ gleam of happiness in her 
eyes, such as had not rested or shone thore for many 
days. 
Yes, he hag been, but do make haste. Totts, 
make yourself useful, and get out that black silk 
dinner dress covered with craps and jet. Your hair 
isn’t dressed either. Let me pi it up with these jet 
pins. ‘Chere, I don’t think I ever s#w you look 
prettier; I wish you could-wear # bit of colour, but 
that is ont of the question 5 come now, let us go down. 
I want us to be in the drawing-room before he gets 
there.” 
And linking her arm in Pysche’s to bs quite sure 
that she should not hesitate or rébel at the last, the 
two girls, 80 lovely, yet so unlike, descended to the 
drawing-room. 
“Do you know, I have had such horrible dreams 
about Victor lately” amid, Clytie, talking to ?ivert 
her friend's the her own anxictioes i. 
have had the fear_like # nightmare upon me that 
someone wae killing-bim while I stood by snd could 
not pecan meg ee fees disagréeable ?” 
‘Very. and stra ¥ hwve had very pain- 
fol dreame abows you and hin. Ob; Clytie, 1 do 
hope that that be will not try 
to harm yous he mast hare been mad, or he would 


Pay: have been ; but I had forgotten 
Tete, jet fe she added, springing to her - 
| fest with a startled ory, and lookitig towards ono of 


the windows, which had only been partially 
fastened. 

But at that moment the gentlemen entered the 
drawing-room. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
JAMES CLUBFOOT STRIKES HIS LAST BLOW. 


Onytie said nothing about her fright to the 
gentlemen, for she thought it would only make them 
laugh at her, and she was not certain that anyone had 
really moved the shutter, or that it was more than 
the effect of nervousness of ber part, 

And Psyche, though 86 quiet in appearance, was 
too much excited at Gordon’s evideni start of surprise 
and ploasureat meeting hér to very distinctly remem- 
ber or think of anything else, 

“Lam so delighted to see you,” hé said, in a low 
tone, taking her hand and retaining it for a 
moment. ‘Cranbourne never told mie you were 
here, and I have made severst efforts to find you.” 

‘*Have you? My mother died, and I have hada 
great deal of grief and trouble since I last saw 


ou.” 
You have been il}, too, haven't: 


“So I: fear. 
you ?” 

“No; I am not very well, bat I-shall soon be 
strong again.” 

And then dinner was antontice?. Gortion was. 
asked to take Clytie in, aud Charlie’ took Psyohe,. 
while Lord Clive followed in the rear. 

“A vory different dinner to some of thosewe have 
eaten together on the Pampas srd-at' Sante Powsi,’” 
observed Gordon, with a smile, ‘‘I am very nitich 
inclined to think I ant im a drewm, from-which | 
shall wake up prévently with an uncomfortable 
stuart.’ 

‘You; that senéation efang to mre for s long titre,”” 
ssid Charlie; “and when people addressed me as 
Lord Denborough I'uped to'lood wbeuf and wonder 
for an iuetant’ whe they mesnl; but I ait getting 
acoustomed te it now, and learning to believe that is 
is all real.” : 

The servants had withdraws, the ladiewTeft for 
the drawing-room, Peyéhe pr | a very different 
pérson from the git] who Hat! od like w langvid 
ghost through the lofty amd half deserted rooms of 
the castle, and Clytie could not Wetp' observing the 
change witha smile. 

“Coming down te dinner didn’t de you any harm,” 
she said. “T don’t think I shall have to send for» 
doctor after ail.” 

“Of course you won’t. I told you there was 
nothing the matter with me,” 

**T know you said so, and if continue’ to Took 
as bright as you do to-night I shal¥ be compelled to 
believe it. Don’t you think Mr. Gordon has become 
much plainer looking since he left us?” 

“Oh, dear, no; I was thinking how remarkably 
handsome he looketl.” 

Then, seeing the snifle on Clytie’s face, she added— 

“It is not kind of you to quia me, Clytie. I never 





served you in that way, but have been ay blind and 
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deaf.asia post-when you and Lord Clive have beet 
by.” l i 
* Yes; I:kmbw you have, but you did seem to think 
we were all so blind, and were pining and fretting 
yourself to death, and I was wondering what: tho 
cause of itcould be, when the bright idea that ‘you 
bad missed your lover occurred to me;’’ ’ 

“ But you did not send for ‘him on my- account ? 
Ob, Clytie, ‘say that you didn’t !”” 

“Charlie had written to invite him before leven 
thought 6f doing so,” was the reply; “ you know he 
saved my brother’s life.” ! ’ 

“Tf I thought he entertained theidea that it was 
for me he was invited here, I should feel ready to 
run away and hide myself,” said Psyche, unessily. 

“He wontd entertain a very bad opinion of himself, 
and of all of'us, if such an idea entered his head, 
and as you did not know he was coming, or he, that 
you were here, I think you may both ba satisfied 
that your dignity has not in the remotest manner 
been compromised.” : 

Beforé the discussion could proceed further, they 
were joited by the gentlemen, and the evening 
passed off pleasantly, Psyche herself boing surprised 
at the Tight heart and bright spirite which had 
saddenly come ever her, 

“ By the way, L have written to Tregarth, at Santa 
Possi, offering him the management of some mines 
that Beem to belong to us, in Cornwall,” observed 
Charlie to Gordon; ‘‘ he is a splendid fellow, but for 
him, I think I should have gone mad, or bad, during 
those two years I spent at the mines; the cold and 
solitude were something awful.” 

“Yes, 1am glad you sent for him; he has friends 
in England, basu’t he?” 

‘Oh, yes, and a young woman, faithful and tree, 
waiting tomarry him. Indeed, we are all: pairing 
off, except. you, Gordon, I suppose you are going te 
be a crusty ol | bachelor, by way of contrast.” 

“T den’t know,” was the vague reply, end then 
the conversation became general. ’ 

The next morning, contrary to her usual custom, 
Psyche was the first to be down to breakfast. 

Her watch had stepped during the night,.and 
fearing. to be late, she was au hour earlier than she 
intended, 

It was a wretched morning. December had set in 
witb’a drigsling, half-frozen rain, and therefore’ the 
idea of teking a short walk-in the grounds could aot 
be entertained. 

A -bright fire barned in the handsome library 
that bad been the favourite room in which the late 
earl spent the greater portion of his time, and there 
Psyche betook hereelf, for the windows of thie sido 
of the mansion looked out upon the sea. ‘ 

She had taken up a book fora few minutes, but 
not being able to fix her attention on the page’ she 
laid it down and leaved against the window, looking 
out at the restless sea with a great tender light ia 
her lovely eyes. 

A footfall on the thick velvet carpet failed 
to arouse her from her reverie, and it was not until 
am arm was passed round her waist that she looked 
up, with a start and a‘blush, to find Gordon by her 
side. 

“ Peyche, am I to be acrusty old bachelor?” he 
asked, while his beard ewept ber face. 

“*T am sare I don’t know,” was the reply, while 
she made.an effort to be free, 

“The decision rests with yon, for I shall have no 
wife unless the girl I hold now promises to be 
mine.” 

And thearm tightened in Its clasp, 

“You make very sure of me !”’ said:the girl, with 
@ flash of. her old spirit. 

“Not atall. 1 only tell yon I shall marry no one 
else, but it does not follow that you will marry 
me.” 

And be took his arm away, leaving her standing, 
trembling, alone. 

“I did not quite mean it,” she said, while the tears 
started to her eyes. 

“ Then you will be my wife ?’’ 

“Yos”” 

The footman who eame to announce breakfast soon 
after, was, 1 rogret to say it, exceedingl7 shocked 
when he opened the door,” 

Had it been Lady Clytie and Lord Clive it might 
bave been different, he could have made some allow- 
ance for them, but as he explained to his.friends in 
the servants’ hall, he had never heard that these 
two young people were eugaged. 

His master and mistress heard it, however, before 
the morning was over, and very hearty were the 
congratulations which they offered on the occasion, 

Another week has:passed. Sir William Bentham, 
with his son and daughter, have come to the eastle 


segevreg the,only object one.came into, the world 
or. 

There was nothing very special about Julia Ben- 
tham’s half-brother, except great disposition to flirt 
with both Psyche and Clytie, to a degree that irritated, 
if it did not provoke to outspoken anger, the nien.to 
whom they were engaged. 

Christmas was approaching, and Charlie would 
have liked to have been married at once, but he had 
been persuaded to defer it till the following Easter, 
when his sister, and-perhaps Psyche, would go off 
at the same time. 

It wants but two days to Christmas, There has 
been some hard frost, andthe whole party, with the 
exception of Clytie and Lord Clive, have gone off on 
some extemporised pleasure party. 

Clive is not yet strong enough to go in for any 
very violent exercise, and Clytie naturally prefeis 
staying with him, 

Her nervous fears have gone off of late, reasoned 
away, though now and again they will recur to her 
with ancomfortable persistence. 

The days are short, the shadows are lengthening, 
the firelight throws a ruddy glow over the room in 
which the lovers are sitting, forgetful of everything 
but. their own happiness, when suddenly, coming 
frem whence, no ove could tell, a man stands before 
them. 

A man with long, light hair banging over. his 
shoulders, with the glare of insanity in his eyes, and 
grasping something in bis uplifted hand as though he 
would strike them. 

Instin«tively both felt who their enemy was, and 
Clytie, with the mad intention of saving her lover, 
sprang up, and caught the madman’s uplifted arm. 

“James, it is I. What is the matter ?’’ she said, 
in an eager tone, trying to control and soothe him, 

But he was utterly beyond her management. [He 
freed himeelf from her grasp at hie wrist, caught her 
round the waist with his other arm, and thus holding 
her, seeming to possess the strength of twenty men, 
he made towards the door, warding off Lord Clive’s 
approach by brandishing the knife he held in his 
right band, 

Olytie’s only thought was for her lover. 

**Don’t come near him, Victor,” she cried. 

Bot all her entreaties would have been in vain, for 
Clive, despite his weakness, was pressing upon his 
enemy, when the door of the room opened, and 
Charles, Earl of Deuborough, stood for a moment 
looking at the strange scene, and doubting the evi- 
dence of his senses, 

That moment was fatal, for, quick as lightning, 
Clubfoot sprang back against the wall, dashed the 
knife he held deep in Clytie’s breast, and before the 
two men could leap forward te prevent it, he had 
with the same weapon literally severed the arteries 
in his own, neck, 

Lights were brought, and the distracted lover and 


after leaving Denborough Castle that morning suc- 
ceeding his attack upon Lord Clive, had been sent by 
Miss Burlington to Jonah Crabtree’s hut, the brother 
it will’ be remembered, of her own maid, Pheebe, aud 
under whose guardianship she had intended Olytic 
to be placed. 

Here, almost as a prisoner, he had remafned, 
escaping sometimes, but always coming back to his 
hiding place, until the fatal night when he ended hie 
own life, and nearly terminated that of our heroine. 

And, as Caroline Burlington was proved to have 
paid for his refuge, the natural inference was tbat 
she was in some way responsible for the deed, and 
she found it prudent to leave England somewhat 
suddenly, to avoid somewhat unpleasant inquiries. 

She had sown dissension, planned deedsof viv- 
lence,and now, when the beauty and freshness of 
life has departed, she is desolate and an exile, 

Of the happiness of those she had planned and 
plotted against, there could be nv doubt their trials 
bad given them strength of purpose and loftiness of 
character, such as they would never otherwise bave 
possessed, and made them, not merely ornamental 
but nsefal members ef, socicty. 

‘Totts’ observation on leaving Denborongh Charch 
that bright June morning was characteristic. 

“There, Jem,” she said, giving her busband’s 
arm a squeeze, “don’t I always get what I praye 
for 2” 

‘““Snre, I don’t know; if you prayed for a fine day 
you got it for certain.” 

‘Fine day, indeed. I prayed that we and the 
young ladies might be married together, and so we 
are; now don’t tell me prayers is never answered.” 

Jem had no intention of doing anything of tke 
kind, and thus the small couple followed the others 
out of the church, quite as remarkable in their way 
as the young peer and peeress. 


END 








THE WOMEN OF SERYVIA. 


—— 


TiuEY wear on their heads red kerchiefs, with the 
ends hanging down their backs, bound on their hears 
by a velvet fillett embroidered with coins, in waieh 
were often stuck flowers, chiefly of red and white. 
They were generally dressed in white, but invariav!y 
with tho brilliant apron sewed down to the skirt, and 
often with a gaudily-embroidered stomacher, or per- 
haps breastplate would be the more descriptive terin, 
studded with coins on black velvet, 

The working-dress of the women in the flelds isa 
short jacket, braided. avd slashed in the iashipw and 
of the cut of that worn by the men, a red and seliow 
kerchief crossed over the bosom, @ petticoat striped 
mostly in the parallel stripes of Moorish pattersm, ous 





brother found the girl they loved eovered with her 
own and her would-be assassin’s blood. 

Doctors wero sent for, but before any could | 
arrive, Gordon, who kuew something of surgery, | 
bound up Clytie’s wound, but, witha face so grave 
and pale, that all who looked on felt he considered 
the case almost hopeless, 

As for James Clubfcot, human skill could avail him 
nothing. He never spoke again, and in afew seconds 
his wretched life was ended. 

Ohristmas morning came, but there was no joy or 
festivity at Denborough Castle, for there was death 
in the house, and the grim phantom hovered about, 
doubtful if he would not at the same time take with 
uim another fair young life. 

Bat at length he goes away without it, fer the 
doctors tell the wailing and weeping friends that 
there is hope, and their gratitude and thankfulness 
are deeper and happier emotions than any other {feel- 
ing at the moment could be. 

Clytie did not die, but she was not married at 
Easter, though Charlie and Julia were. 

Neither was Psyche. The death of her brother 
and his outrage upon Clytie’s life had been such a 
shock to her, that, had her friend died, Gordon would 
never have been able to rouse her, or persuade her 
to marry him, 

‘The wedding day came at length, however, and 
one bright June morning Lord Deuborough gave 
away his sister to Lord Clive, and Psyche to his 
friend Gorden, while his young countess looked on, 
a contrast in her dark loveliness to the fair beauty of 
the two brides. 

I must not forget to mention also that Toits and 
Jem Curtis were joined together in the bonds of holy 
matrimony at the same time, 

Caroline Burlington did not go unpunished for the 
part she had played ia what had eo nearly been a 





on a visit, and thereis sach a talk of weddings that 
anyone would suppose marrying and giving in mar- 
: 





tragedy, 
Investigation exposed the fact that James Ciubfoot, 





occasionally in the checkered, which makes the 
pattern a tartan, a tapestry-like apron of brighter 
colours than the petticoat, and bare legs and feet. 

The men are a fine race, tall, witho eertain atet- 
liness and self-respect in every gesture; their fares 
are almost always good, and often guite intellee:uat 
and chivalric, but in muscular development the pea- 
santwomen of Servia can give their husbands » sive 
and a beating. 





CORKSCREWS. 





Ir-each of us has sa béte sa fignre, each of us kas 
9 quality, which, without being fanciful, might ve 
likened to some instrument or implement of cem- 
mon use. We have the aggressive hammer and tre 
passive anvil as one familiar example; the file 
which rasps and rasps at all the independent angies, 
all the ornamentation, even, of the unforteante 
being on which it exercisos its power, till it has re- 
duced the whole surface to the state of smootasexe 
and monotony desired ; the keen and glancing raprer 
which wounds you to the heart with so clean aad 
neat a stroke; the heavy-knotted -bladgeon which 
breaks down your defence-work noisily ; the ktile 
unseen gimlot of slander, say, which bores a h-le 
in the noble ship that sinks it to the bottom; the 
grindstone on which wits are sharpened and intw!- 
lect bronght to a point; the harrow, with its pro- 
verbial toad under the teeth; the pioneer of p-w 
thoughts, new facts, whose axe hews down pri- 
meval forests, and whose sharp, strong plorgk 
breaks up virgin soil. : 

The list might bs increased indefinitely, till we 
found an analogy in every instrument that we em- 
ploy, from the surgeon’: lanect to the ploughman’s 
staff, from the microscopic mind intent on minete 
details to the huge commercial crane occupies with 
the weightiest and least interesting gquestious «7 
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public interest. But among the rest we have one 
little instrument with its analogy so perfectly re- 
presented in humanity that we cannot pass it by 
—namely, corkscrews, and their methods of life and 
action. 

Wherever any good is to be had, there are cork- 
screws to be found, digging their points into the 
stopper, and working away vigorously to get at the 
contents. They worm themselves everywhere. At 
fétes for admission to which interest has to be made, 
and where it is a special honour to be seen; at 
all shows which cost money, and which have been 
especially designed to keep out the lower or poorer 
half of the middle classes—and your corkscrews 
are very poor indeed, and scarcely able, as you 
know, to afford the price of admission-fee required 
of all comers—at every speciality of social life, 
there your corkscrews turn up radiant, and give 
you cause of speculation for half the day after, 
how in the name of fortune they got there. 

They go everywhere and see everything, and this 
without a penny of outlay; for someone gives them 
their tickets, and someone takes them to and froin 
the carriage, and someone in all probability gives 
them their fine clothes, for the mere shame of their 
old ones, on the one side, or on the other impeiled 
by that marvellous power possessed by corkscrews, 
by which power even caps and bonnets can be ex- 
tracted from the magic bottle of life. 

This kind of corkscrew is ubiquitous, and there 
is no means of escaping its all-pervading presence. 
Have you pet places which as yet have been kept 
sacred from their intrusion ? favourite friends whom 
you havo not shared, nor wish to share? Thore is 
sure to come the day when you tumble on the cork- 
screw, quietly surveying your sacred retreat, and 
making up his mind as to where he shall establish 
himself for the summer; and as sure is the day to 
some when yon will find him seated in the place of 
honour at your friend’s table, where he will behave 
as if it had been by no manceuvres that he had got 
there, and was no matter of surprise to find him- 
self there at all, but as if he had been accustomed 
to his place from the beginning of things, and you 
were rather the interloper than he. How it was 
done you could never understand; but there it 
as. 

Your fastidious friends, whom you have kept to 
yourself as your own private property—and that 
other private property, your sacred place of retreat 
—both have been “ drawn ” by that clever and ir- 
repressible corkscrew, who worms his way every- 
where, and effects his purpose so silently, with such 
artful twists and turns, that resistance is impos- 
sible, because he never offers any point or gives 
any moment wher he ean be resisted. 

Corkscrews worm themselves into your confi- 
dence, too; and before® you are fully aware of it 
yourself, you have told them all about your affairs, 
and laid into their hands the secrets which hitherto 
you had been so solicitous to keep closely held in 
your own. 

By show of sympathy, by clever guesses, by 
direct questions that have side issues, and by every 
kind of indirect endeavour, they uncork you and 
empty you, and henceforth possess your mind and 
are masters of your history. Like many other things 
pertaining to them, you never know how it was 
done, but only the result; and that result does not 
always please you. 

For perhaps the corkscrew was the last person 
in the world to whom you would willingly have con- 
fided your affairs; but you were weak, or unsus- 
picious, or rash, or without the faculty of fore- 
eight; so youlet that twisted spiral first touch, 
then penetrate, and finally extract and make his 
own, What up to this moment had been yours 
only. 

You are not the first, nor will you be the last, on 
whom these people exert their faculty of cork- 
screwing. Nothing but the surliest repulsion, acted 
on by the acutest sense of suspicion, affords any 
defence against these subtle and ingenious crea- 
tures. If you are magnanimous, or generous, or 
atfectionate, or unsuspicious, the thing isatan end; 
and they are masters of the situation and pos- 
sessors of all your closed chapters. 


a a ee 





WALL Paprrs AND TypHorp Fever.—Several 
members of a family who had been sick with typhoid 
fever, had a room repapered, and found that there 
were no less than twenty-five wall papers already on 
well. The presence of this mass of decomposing 
paste aud paper sufficiently acccunted for the dis- 


agrecable smell that was always noticeable, although 
drains and water-closets were well trapped. 
Sounp.—In the cpen air, under ordinary pressure, 


sound travels atthe rate of 1090 feet per second, 
and decreases rapidly with the diameter. 


HIS EVIL GENIUS, 


—__»——_—- 


CHAPTER XXXI,. 


Tun De Lyons turned to the demon, and said: 

“ Now, show us, if you can, who it is that I love 
best in the world.” 

The words were scarcely out of his mouth when 
thero appeared an exact representation of himself, 
with his favourite china pipe in his mouth—the 
identical one, as we could see by the picture on it, 
which he had been smoking that very evening in his 
own room. 

“ You be blistered !’”’ said Taraxacum, boldly, “and 
don’t let us have any of your impudence.” 

Oar visitor langhed uproariously, and looked quite 
benigngly upon the forward youth with the same kind 
expression in his eyes towards him as I have already 
mentioned as noticing in the professor when;sTarax- 
acum treated him sometimes with his cool fami- 
liarity. 

“ But now,” said the latter, “ let us see my greatest 
enemy. [I should like to know who he is.”’ 

‘The last vision was flapped out as he spoke ; but 
lo! there was Taraxacum himself again, only notin 
quite the same costume as before ; half undressed, he 
was reclining with one leg thrown over the arm of 
his chair, and, to judge by his general appearance, 
rather more than less in a state of liquor. 

De Lyons was furious, and the party laughed again 
with the most thorongh good humour, as if he en- 
joyed the joke intensely. 

“ Gammon!” said De Lyons, sulkily. “ But now let 
us see in what manner my death is to be.” 

"be scene that now rose before us was totally diffe- 
rent irom what had gone before. We seemed to be 
on some great height, from which a vast panorama of 
a wiid and very beautiful country stretehed away to 
an infinite distance below us. 

Thousands of figures, indistinct at first, were flitting 
and stirring in all directions ; guns were flashing— 
though there was no sort of sound—riderless horses 
rushing madly about, trampling over the carcases of 
men, which we now saw were strewed in all direc- 
tions. 


It was some tremendous battle; there could be no 
doubt about it—a siege—a regular assault; line 
after line working their way up against huge earth- 
works, See how they are repulsed and beaten back, 
falling by thousands, but as thoy fall their places are 
filled by others, who rush on unflinchingly to the 
same fate. Bravo, how glorious to witness! 

But of what nation are those men. They are not 
Germ~ns—at least, there are neither the white coats 
of the Austrians, nor the dark blue Prussians—they 
are not the soldiers of this country of Saxony; no 
fear of them marching up thus manfully to be 
ploughed down by whole lines and columns at a 
time; there are no red-coated English, or plaided 
Highlanders amongst them; the uniforms are more 
like the French, but the men themselves have not 
much of that type about them, they seemed tall, 
gaunt-limbed, with yellow hair ard beards, 

Now again more regiments came pouring on, but 
only to be beaten back agein as those before them 
have been. Now see, they are turning; in another 
moment their ranks will be broken in confusion—no, 
no! look at that gallant young fellow, cap in hand; 
how he cheers them to the advance! He has snatched 
the colours froma staggering sergeant’s hand; he 
waves them as he ralli2s his men in front, 

What colours are they ?—surely not—white with 
red stripes, and a lot of stars on a blue ground in one 
corner—yes, it must be so; the Yankees, by all that 
is wonderful! But who can they be fighting against ? 
why they have not as many men in their whole army, 
militia included, as there are regiments here, 

And where can this awful war be going on? Are 
the Americans about to invade any of the old-estab- 
lished countries of Europe? or has Europe combined 
to send so many thousands over to America? These 
are but lying visions of whatis to be, and utter 
impossibilities ! 

The party, who all this time seemed actually even 
more interested than ourselves, and in a state of the 
most intense enjoyment at the scene before us, 
rubbing his hands, and grinning with delight, sud- 
denly pointed with his finger to the gallant fellow 
we had already noticed with the coluurs. A bullet 
had evidently struck him in the breast just as the 
party points exultingly at him. He sprang upwards, 
and, flinging out his arms, fell with the colours, 
which he kept still convulsively clutched in his 
grasp. 

As he went down we distinctly recognised the 
features and form of De Lyons, in another minute 





the heels of friends and foes, as they in turn held or 
lost the hardly-contested ground. 
‘If Tam to live till I am killed fighting battles 
among the most ‘peaceable and most money-loving 
republicans in the world, there is not much fear for 
me just yet,” was the thought that passed through 
De Lyons, and so all of our minds, ‘‘Wiy he loves 
falsehoods so much, he goes dut ot his way to find 
them, and invent facts which never can come to 
8.” 
“And now for the other gentleman, whose ac- 
quaintance I am proud to make,” said the strange 
party, turning with a low bow towards myself, still 
with the same exceeding politenoss, but perhaps 
justa slight dash of satirical malice in his tone and 
manner, “Have a peep at the last page before- 
hand? Or is there by chance any person, any 
charming young lady, for instance, whom he might 
like to see, or have a peep at what she was doing or 
thinking about at this moment ?” 
I should have liked to have had a glimpse, if only 
fora bare instant; of my poor poor dear Katie, but 
the very wish, under such circumstances, seemed 
down-right profanation. , 
“Show me the little wretch,” I said, “ who has 
wronged me, and done me evil since my earliest 
days ; and if I can see a vision of myself, in future 
wreaking my utter vengeance upon him, I shall be 
all the better pleased ; and firmly trust that you have 
shown us the truth, at least for once in a way.” 
He had put his head on one side as I spoke, as if 
not quite for the moment understanding me. 
“ Ah, to be sure,” seeming to recollect suddenly. 
“What was I thinking of? Of course you shell. 
Would you like him to come in himself in propria 
persona? The fact is,I have been expecting him 
here the whole of this time.” 

As he spoke; we heard footsteps outside, the tapes- 

try over the door was pushed back, and in walked 
Gorles himself. I had never set eyes upon him, you 
remember, since that 4th of June. 
He had come down again to Eton after having left, 
just six years before; but he was hardly, if at all, 
altered, his face perhaps a little browner, and he had 
a few sprouting ae upon his chin, and an apology 
fora moustache on his upper lip, very much like a 
worn-down tooth-brush, was, I know, Taraxacum’s 
mental simile. : 

The professor, I suppose, was instantly aware of 
my desire to rush at and throttle him, for he gripped 
me more tightly than ever by the hand; and then the 
more prudent second thought shot through my mind 
to wait and see what would turn up. 

Gorles stopped short at the door, and looked as- 
tonished, thunderstruck: but whether at thus find. 
ing himself face to face with me, or that seeing us 
standing, as we were, in the bright moonlight, he at 
a glance divined what we were about, I cannot say. 

That probably was it though, for he turned sharp 
round as if he quite expected to see our visitor, who 
was standing there bowing. smirking, and looking 
quite pleased and fondly upon him, just as I have 
seen a father do when he has presented himself 
suddenly to his little child, who takes a moment or 
so before he recognises and rushes to him. 

Hate the little brute as I did, I couldn’t helf 
admiring his perfect sang froidand pluck, I felt 
my own—our own, es we shared it amongst us— 
vibrate again in unison with what, after all, was of 
course part and parcel of itself, 

** We are delighted to see you,” said the mysterious 
party; ‘* the fact is, we were just speaking of you. 
But here is a very angry violent gentleman, threaten- 
ing and vowing ali manner of d:eadful things against 
you; and I was just on the poiut of telling him when 
you came in so unexpecte ly ’’—(there was another 
falsehood again, but we didn’t think it worth while 
interrupting him) ‘‘ that you were much too dear and 
faithful a friend of mine for me to think of allowing 
any such language or sentiments in my presence. 
But, new you are here yourself, let me tell him 
fairly and openly before you, and in the presence of 
these my comrades and friends, that any attack now 
or hereafter upon you I shall consider as against my- 
sclf. 

‘* Those who serve me faithfully I will serve; and 
I have no notion of allowing such audacity and de- 
fiance,” he said, changing suddenly from his banter- 
ing, easy manner, to a most contemptuous, sneering, 
confidential aside, as he drew closo to and feigned te 

whisper aloud into Gorles’ ear, though ‘he kept his 
eyes fixed over his shoulder upon me. 

“Let him attack you; tempt him to do it, my 
dear young friend, Don’t avoid him—lay yourself in 
his way ; every-time you meet him shll  & tres curse 
upon him—your gains shall be his losses—your go 
luck shall be at his expense. Let him but once be 
induced to lay the weight of only his little finger 
upon you to do you harm- coax him, bribe him, 
taunt him, I say, into doing so, and from that mo- 
ment he himself and all be cares for shall be com- 





to be trampled out of all further recognition under 





pletely under your power.” 
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“ Heaven forbid !” burst from me involuntarily, as 
Tthrew up from mine the hand of the professor. 
As that holy name passed my lips all vanished in 
gn instant. 
The stranger, Gorles, my companions, and the 
whole room seemed to have been swept away in one 
blow—that is, I suppose that it was I myself was 
carried away from them. 
When I opened my eyes I couldn’t the least make 
out where I was, 
I put my hand up to scratch my head, I suppose— 
as Ihave, I know, rather a trick of doing when 
wanting particularly to consider any matter. 
To my surprise, there was not a hair upon it—I 
was as bald as a basin, 
Iwas in bed, but not my own, as I saw by the 
texture and pattern of the furniture. 

I put back the curtain, and noticing several bottles 
and gallipota on the table by my bedside, and a 
large armchair witha distinctly defined impreasion 
left in the soft cushion, showing that some one had 
not long since been sitting there, it began to dawn 
upon me that I may have been lying seriously ill— 
taken suddenly, I supposed, over night in the pro- 
fessor’s rooms, 

But who could have been taking care of me? I 
sniffed strongly, as I wondered whether it could have 
been that good fellow Taraxacum, for I knew he 
would have been sure to have left a strong fume of 
tobacco behind him. 

No; I could only recognise lavender and fresh-cut 
flowers: a large bouquet was standing in a glass upon 
a table in the window, which was wideopen. - 

The window was new to me, and exactly on the 
opposite side of the room to which I at first turned 
uiy eyes, expecting to find it. . 

I had no idea where I could be; it was certainly 
some room I had never even seen before. 

The ceiling and walls were painted in bright 
colours with Drawer of flowers upon them, and 
butterflies, and here and there a plump little Cupid, 
sticking about in various topsy-turvey attitudes. 

While I was yet wondering, the stentorian voice 
of some man yelling in the street below shook the 
very room, like the bellowing of all the bulls in 
Bashan ; it was to my ears an unknown tongue. 

That it wasn’t German I was certain, but what on 
earth ‘* Cocomero !”’ might be I could not guess; 
so I thought I would just hop out of bed and have a 
look. 

Easier thought than done, though, By Jove! I 
found I could hardly lift hand or foot; it was just as 
— as I could do to shove myself up a bit on my 
pillow. . 

I looked at my hands, I felt my arms ; they were 
more like crieket-stumys than the limbs I had last 
gone to bed with. 

“Here's a go,”’ I thought to myself; ‘those 
swindling beggars have helped themselves to all my 
nerve and pluck; and I suppose all my natural 
strength has gone with them, and they have for- 
a to return them to me, as they promised to 

o,”? 

That reflection brought back the whole of the 
over night scene distinctly to my mind. 

Isupposed that either one or the other of them 
would have the grace to look in before long; so I 
shut my eyes that I might quietly think the better, 
and resigned myself patiently to wait, ‘ 

Presently there came a light footstep at the door, 
the rustle of a female dress. Quickly as I opened 
my eyes again, I only just caught a glimpse of the 
tail of a gown, as if whoever it might be had just 
looked in and whisked quickly out again. 

“Now for it,”’ I thought; “I am quite prepared 
for what must in regular course be going to happen.” 

I felt myself to ke exactly in the enviable position 
of those harum-scarum heroes in those jolly Irish 
novels which were the delight of our youth. 

Ihad certainly last night got myself into what 
might have proved a ¢onsiderably awkward scrape 
—that there was no denying—but, most luckily, have 
go% out of it just as those rattling fellows always 


id, 

All had suddenly passed before me as a dream. 

Yes, so far all was right, sure enough. And now 
when Ishould open my eyes, which I had shut again, 
by-the-bye, so that it should all happen regular, I 
should of course find the heroine—the long and 
deeply loved object of my affections—who would 
have been nursing and watching over me; and whom 
I should only just have time to recognise, as with an 
aveh look pod a light step her lovely form would 
in ° ment provoking manner vanish from my apart- 
men ¢ 

But, ot course, as soon as I was up again and de- 
cently dressed in my clothes—of which articles, by 
the way, I could see no signs about the room—we 
should meet; everything would be arranged all 


I felt for the moment quite convinced that I had 
been breught somehow iuto my kind uncle’s house; 
and my heart began to bump fit to knock its way 
through as I pictured to myself quiie vividly dear 
little Katie and the relenting colonel, even then 
whispering and smiling to one another on the other 
side of the door, and in another instant coming in to 
declare themselves. zi 

‘“‘Here she is,” I thought, “I hear the sweep of 
her dress again, slowly peeping in.” I had actually 
made sure that it must be Katie, fresh-looking and 
blooming as ever. 

Not a bit of it—but who do you think instead? 
Why, my own dearest old mother ! 

An exclamation of surprise, and—well, I honestly 
think it was—delight rose to my lips; but I agtually 
hadn’t strength enough to make more thana shrill 
sort of shriek, as I uttered the word “‘ Mother!” in a 
sort of hoarse whisper. 

Hang it! those rascals must have borrowed my 
voice as well as my strongth for some of their mys- 
terious games. It was too bad; and I said so, as my 
mother, rushing to my bedside, threw herself down 
with her face laid against mine upon the pillow, 
kissing and fondling, and then stopping for a minete 
to look at me with her eyes running over with tears 
and smiles, and then falling to kiss my face, my 
hands, and even the bald top of my head. 

“That's too much of a good thing, and a mean 
advantage they have taken, is it not, mother dear?” 
I said ; “‘and soI shall tell the professor and Master 
Taraxacum. when they come in, as I suppose they 
will do. Haven’t either of them been down here this 
morning? But how on earth did you turn up here 
in Dresden ?” 

My mother looked at me with a scared expression, 
and then said— 

“You must not attempt to talk, dearest, or exert 
yourself. Bat you do know me, dear Frank, don’t 
ou now? Don’tspeak, but nod your head ever so 
ittle, if you do.” 

“Know you, dear mother?’ I whispered ; “ of 
courseI do. But why couldn't you write to say you 
were coming? And now tell me, where am I? I 
had forgotten that I had found out I was in some 
strange lodgings for a minute or so, but was now 
beginning to put two and two together, ‘‘ Have I 
been very ill? and if so, how long? How did I get 
out of the professor's rooms las# night? And did 
you hear how they got rid of the —— party — you 
know who I mean—when they had grown tired of his 
ba ss ‘ 

** Hush, my darling; you really must not even try 
to talk, or I ‘shall be obliged to go away again, and 
leave you.” 

I couldn’t get my mother to answer any sort of 
questions, tor what seemed to me—though I cannot 
be sure of that—ever so many days; so there I just 
had to lie on my back and wonder. 

There used to come every day, sometimes twice, a 
puny-looking little old fellow of a doctor, who on 
the morning on which, as I have described, I first 
came to myself, walked into my room more like King 
Bombastes in the play than anything I ever saw 
before in real life. 

His nose‘stuek straight up in the air, and his toes 
turned out; he solemnly advanced about half-a- 
dozen paces, made a very low bow with a grand 
sweep of his hat to my mother, then marched up to 
my bedside, and made another low bow to myself. 
As he took held of my pulse he perked up his lips 
and his eyebrows intosuch an absurdly comical ex- 
pression that I, really thinking that he was a funny 
character making a buffoon of himself purposely to 
divert me, burst into a fit of laughter, which made 
my poor weak ribs and sides smart again. 

“*¥his is Doctor Zanzani, my dear,” said my 
mother, with an uneasy, imploring sort of look 
directed towards me. 

‘¢ Of European reputation,” chimed in the doctor, 
quite solemnly, but with such a serio-comic face 

that in spite of myself, and ths pain it gave me, if 
broke into another laugh, which shook me, and 
put me to worse torture than before. 

It occurred to me that I must have been ill of 
some disease, quinsy perhaps. which can only be 
cured by laughing (I am sure I have heard of such 
cases), and this eminent doctor was not above thus 
calling in the functions of nature in aid of art. I 
wondered whether this irresistible drollery of 
manner was his own happy invention, or acquired 
by diligent study and rehearsal. 

Dr. Zanzani did not seem exactly to know 
what to make of me. He gave two or three great 
gulps, like a stranded fish, and then turned round 
and addressed my mother as ‘‘Signora,’”’ though 
they carried on the conversation in French. English 
he professed to know, as I afterwards discovered, but 
beyond those three words which he had uttered, 
and, as it appeared, never omitted to utter whenever 





right, and we should live very happy ever after- 
wards, ' 








his acquaintance with that tongue was limited. He 
did not appear particularly handy with his French 
either; nor, for the matter of that, was my dear 
mother as good as I dare say she had been when 
some twenty years or so younger; but they managed 
to get along somehow. 

“ A trifle better, perhaps, but still wandering in 
his mind, as this wild laughter without cause be- 
tokens. We must not yet be toosanguine, signora,” 
he pronounced, pompously, in reply to my mother’s 
eager report, that I had that morning known her, 
and called her by naine. It was amazing what a 
point sho seemed to make of that very simple ebuili- 
tion of natural affection on my part, and intensely 
delighted at it. 

As far as I could make out, he said that if I made 
fair progress, in three or four days’ time le should 
hope to bleed me again. 

Confound him! then that was what had made me 
£0 awfully weak, was it ? and getting my hand up to 
my arm, sure enough I found it all bandaged up, 
which I had never noticed till then. 

My mother seemed tu demur rather at that idea, 
and so they fell out, and I fell off to sleep 
again, I suppose; for I have a very dim, if any, 
recollection of the rest of that day, or indeed for 
ever so many days after, except that I was con- 
tinually being crammed at all sorts of hours—soie- 
times daylight, sometimes lamplight—with basins 
of beef tea and strong soups, and I found mysolf 
gradually growing stronger, 

And all that time, as I have said, my mother 
would never let me speak, or, what was even moi 
aggravating, answer any questions when I asked 
them in spite of her admonitions, or give suy oxvls 
ations, which at times I longed for intensely, and 
then again I would feel that I didn’t care a rap 
whether I knew or not, 

Old Pomposity Zany, as I christened him, used te 
come regularly ; but he didn’t get his own way about 
bleeding me again. 

I quite looked forward to his visits, thoy amused 
me so awfully ; but I never laughed outright at his 
antics again, though I used to chaff and draw Lim 
out quietly sometimes, to my dear mother’s constant 
trepidation. 

1 often complimented him upon his knowledge of 
English, and tried to make him talk in it; bat he 
said that though he know it thoroughly theoretically, 
he somehow never could acquire the art of eitier 
reading or speaking it practically. 

At last, one day I was allowed to be moved on to 
a sofa near the window, and have my first wing of 
chicken for dinner ; I never shall forget the effect of 
that first gaze out of the window on to a sort of ter- 
race or wide quay, below which ran a rapid river. 
There were handsome carriages, really first-rate 
turn-outs, with splendid horses and well got-up 
liveries, and smart ladies inside, pretty girls with 
great big straw hats and whole baskets full of most 
lovely flowers, the strong seent of which quite per- 
fumed the air and reached me where I lay; lots of 
children and nurses, soldiers—a regular busy throng. 
It must evidently be some considerable city we were 
in, but still 1 had not an ides where. 

It was a lovcly afternoon, or rather evening it 
must be by the setting sun, which was just lighting 
up the bright roofs of some buildings and the tops 
of some beautiful niountains which I could catch 
glimpses of between the houses and a church on the 
opposite side of the river, with dyes of gold, and biue 
and violet, 

I suppose, after having kept to my dull bed so 
long, I appreciated it all the more; but I do not 
know that I ever felt touched as with tho quiet, in- 
describable beauty of that evening. 

‘Here is a letter from your father, Frank,’ said 
my mother; ‘‘ would you like to read it ? You have 
actually never once asked after him ;” ang she looked 
quite reproachfully at me for a minute, for thovga 
the best and kindest of mothers, she could look 10 
proachfully when she liked, I can tell you. 

“That is too bad,’’ I answered, ‘‘ for how could I 
when you never even let me get through one question 
to ask where Iam all this time. Well, but how is 
this? This is an old letter—why, it was written 
last year, my dear mother. Look, it is dated Sep- 
tember.” ny 

“ Well, my dear, this is only the 2nd, and i is six 
days’ post from England, though now very shortly 
they say that, when the railroads are open, it will 
be reduced to four, or evon three.” 

“Second !’’ I cried; ‘second of what? Why, we 
have not got through the middle of June yet, have 
we?” 








My mother looked at me aghast, and said— 

‘‘ Why, Frank, to-day is the 2ad of October.” 

I really thought she was making game of me. 
**Gome,”’ I said, *‘ dear mother, that won’t quite 
do. People do not lie in sick beds with windows 








presented by name to any British or American citizen, 


wide epen in October, nor do such flowers as these, 
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er thes: baskets full in tho street there, blow in 
Qctober.”’ ; 

We always had a lovely bouquet fresh every morn- 
teg set upon the table, made of carnations, jessa- 


mines, tuba roses, and every soréof delicious smell- 
ing flower. 
I turned the lettcr round before I opened it, to 
bave a look at the direction ;— 
“A Madame, 
‘* Madame Lambard, 
** Casa Lippiri.” 
* Firenze.’ 
“Tam none the wiser now,” I scid; “I never 
heard of such a city as Casa Lippini, and have no 
idea in even what qaarter of the globo a country 
called Firenze may happen to be, unless,’’—I don’t 
know why, I kad some vague idea of some such 
name in my old geography books,—** connected with 
the northern regi But niggers don’t 


5) 








ms of Africa. 
drive in such stunning turns-out as those beiow us; 
besides, the people in them are white, and some of 
them, asfaras | can judge at this dis‘ance, uncom- 
mouly beautiful.’”’ 

“ Pid you ever happen to learn in your gcography 
bvoks of a capital culled Florence?’ my mother 
asked, smiling. 

“You don’t mean to say we are in Florence now ? 
of all othcra in the world, the place I have always 
snes. wished to cowe to, to see the picture galleries, 
which I have heard are the first and tho finest in the 
werld.” 

“ Well, make haste and get well, and your love of 
+ a will be fully gratified, you msy rely upon 

” 


i. 

“ Have you, then, been to them yet, mother ?” 

“* Not I, my dear Frank ; 1 have never been a whole 
hoar from your bedside since we arrived at this 

slace, which will be five weoks exactly to-morrow. 
four father went three or four times while he was 
here, and his accounts of whit-he had seen wore 
marvellous,” 

“My father! Has my father actually boon here, 
too, and I havo never seen him, or, at least, known 
trim, if | have done s0?”’ 

* Your father only left this place w fortnight rince. 
That letter, as you may see, announces his safe arri- 
val at home, Hoe stayed on in hopes of some change 
in you for the better, up to the last moment; but he 
was obliged to retarao to BH glaud upon some im- 
portant business, as well as some very troublesome 
faw matters about a will; and as the doctors declared 
that yeu might ge on for weeks, or perhaps months, 
withont r covering, he detérm ined, though most re- 
iuctantly, toset off, and come out again to join us, in 
hep « of then finding you better, as soon as he could 
porsibly get away,” 

“iv begins to strike me, my dear mother, rather 
forcivly that I have been rather seriously ill. What 
has been the matter with me? How came you to 
come out tome at Dresden? And how did you manage 
tu »ring me, in the state I must have been, all tie 
way aown here? And, in short, please to tell me, 
minnwa, all about everything, beginning quite at 
the beginning, and going all the way down to the 


evd.” 

Well, it seemed that not having heard from me 
fur sume considerable time—I never was a good hand 
a: jetter writiug—imy parents had been growing very 
fidsetty, particularly as 1 had never acknowledged a 


reuittance of money which had been sent to me; 
that two letiers, and a telegrain desiring me to send 
tack a notification of my existence immediately 
». the same conveyance, had received not the 
aug htest acknowledgment. 


(To be continued.) 





SCIENCE. 


enitic Prasric.—A plaster of this description, 

is said to be successfully employed in Edin- 

is prepared from a mixture of hydraulic lime, 

m, and siliceous sand.. The method of prepa 

u is as follows: Any fair bydraulic limestone is 
sned and mixed with about five per cent. of 
iydrated gypsum. After grinding toa fine powder, 
toils wixture is made into a mortar with about five 
wr six parts of clear, sharp sand, and without hair. 
When laid on as a plaster, our account afiirms, this 
eeiment sets, dries, aud hardens within twenty-four 
hours, so that «second coat can be laid on on the 
vecund day, and houses thus plastered are fit for im- 
mediate habitation. This preparation, furthermore, 
is represented to be impervious to moisture, and not 
eubject to breaking or blistering, as is frequently tha 
case with imperfectly sluked lime Its cost in 
&\inburgh is said to be no greater than that of ordi- 

mary mortar. 

A Crack LN THR 80-ToN Gux.—Just as the ex- 








periments with the 80-ton gun were’on the eve of 


when the health of cities'and towns is lookéd after 


completion a vexatious mishap has ocourted, serious |! with far greater vigilance and inte}ligenco ‘tlidn is 


enough in itself, but not thought of sufficient im- 

portance to prevent the conclusion of the programme. 
The holes pierced through the: body of the gun for 
the insertion of the pressure-gauges have’ boen: enl- 

culated to weakea it in no slight degree, and ib 
should be recorded to the credit of the great wer» 
pon that it has: fired 166 rounds, in-wlich i has 
burnt 23 tons of powder, and discharged 130 tens»of 

shot. To this must be added the faet that» the 
charges fired in the latter stages of thevtrials: have 
been much heavier than was contemplated in the 
design of the gun, and that the closer confinement 
of the powder gases secured by the gas-chieck has 
also, to soine extent, added to the work imposed 
upon the great cannon. The authorities, therefore, 
have regarded, and still regard, with satisfaction 

the un:mpaired condition of the main structure, 

while they admit, as they have always admitted; that 
the steel tube or lining of the gun is its one weak 
and unreliable part, In this steel tube a crack has 
been discovered. Guitapercha impressions of the 
bore have been taken at various stages, and the ex»; 
amination nado in this way, preparatory to the re 
newed trials arranged for the present week, revealed ; 
the presence of tho incipient fracture; Thethiok- 
ness of the steel at the point of injury isvabout four 
inches, and the crack, which is at present scaretly 
perceptible, is situated at some distance from the 
powder chamber, and is of surall. extent. It is be 

lieved that ¢wo or three rounds have been:fired since 

the injury happened, and that the gun is as fit. for 
work as ever it was, the lining never being relied. 
upon as contributing anything to the strength of the 
barrel, The trial of the. gun against the armour- 

plate at Shoeburynesa will, therefore, probably take 

place before it is retwbed, as the delay of that ex- 

periment would be inconvenient, seeing how much: 
the constructiou,of the guns in. progress! dépends 

upon the result ; but it is understood that the! fow 

rduuds remaining to test the ammunition wil be dis- 

pensed with, ‘The erly removal of the! gun, from 

its pressnt position facing the Maplin Sands may; 
therefore be expected. 

Tue Cremation or Baron-pe PAtm,—It isnot 
exactly clear what the, gentlemen who invited. 
number of physicians and scientific men to visit an 
out-of-the-way little Pennsylvania town, and. these} 
to witness the burning of an embalmed corpse, ©x-; 
pected to prove by the operation. Tie decerse:', an, 
eccentric person named Baron de Palm, expressed, 
before dying, a desire to,be evenated: His, equally 
eccentric exccuiors.felé morally bound to accede to 
his wishes ; but instead of quietly and decorously, 
burning the. body, say in. any gas. retort-or puddiing 
furnace, they used a special apparatus coustructed 
in the village aforesaid, after lavishly advertising 
the show and themselves for several weeks. in, ad- 
vance. Inthe presence of a crowd, numbering very 
few scientists but very many newspaper reporters 
aud morbid sight-seers, the withered corpse was 
placed in an iron basket, shoved into a retort heated 
to 2,300 degrees,.and.in three hours it. was; reduced 
to ashes. Cost, ten dollars. Wo veuture: to think 
that most people, even before this experiment took 
place, knew that a human body can .be incinerated 
at the above high temperature in a. brief space of 
time: and that it is no difficult matter to lead away 
evolved gases. Hence. we fail to. see, wherein. tke 
much vaunted scientific interest of these crematory. 
proceedings existed. So far as their effect. upon.the 
public mind is concerned, the: sentiment left+after 
the perusal of the published details of the burning 
and of the scenes attending it will savour strongly 
of disgust. 

Usx or Frtss.—Although flies: are, in summer, 
the pest of our lives, and we wonder why they were 
ever made at all, it should be remembered that they 
have au infaucy as maggots, and the loathsome lite 
they then lead as scavengers, cleanses end purifies 
the August air, and lowers the death-rate of our 
cities and towns. Thus, while stables and piggerics 
and filth are tolerated by city and town authoritics, 
the. young of the-heuse-fly and the flesh and. blow- 
ily, with their thousand allies, are. doing something 
toward purifying the pestilential air aud averting 
the summer brood of cholera, dysentery, diphtheria, 
typhus and typhoid fever, which descend like harpies 
upon the devoted towns and cities. It may bo. re- 
gorded as an axiom that where flies most abound, 
there filth, death-dealing and baneful, is most. abun- 
dant, and filth-diseases such as we have named most, 
do congregate. A fly that is born in August. gone- 
rally lives a@ month or six weeks,,and dies atthe 
coming of frost, eithenof cold or fram the attacks, 
of fungoid plants, A: few, probably, winter over 
and survive until midsummer, and thus, maintain 
the existence of this useful species, to which 
civilised man. owes more than he can readily 





estimate, and with which he can dispense only 





porbaps likely to be the oase'for several’ centuries to 
come. , 

A -CHemicst ANALYSIS OF THARS.—Modern nen 
of‘science’ respect nothing. “Nothing is’ sacred’ in 
their’ eyes. We might -perhaps forgive even the 
vivisector who flays a live animal, in order to ascer- 
tain at what rate pain travels from any given portion 


of a nerve to the centre of sensation; but we catihot * 


pardoii’ these unfeeling’ scientists who are rathlessly 
unpoetizing those portions ofthe haman body which 
form the principal part of the stock-in-trade' of the 
novélist ahd the poet. Tlie inimaginative wretches 
assure us that the heart is merely a pump, and add 
that when we sing of hearts of oak, wo are merely 
enthusiastic about wooden pumps; to fold the be- 
loved to our heart is simply to press Lor agaist a 
puinp, and to say of a milkman that he is warm- 
hearted, is only to affirm that his pump is never 
irozen, ‘Till now, howevér, those expressive and 
eloynuent messengers of the heart— tears, had 
escaped the profavation of tho men of science. A 
Coutinevital savant “has at length dared to make a 
chemical analysis of those beautiful poetic machines. 
A tear, says science, is merely a chemical combina- 
tion of oxygen, hydrogen, azote, &o., go that when 
we say “the charming ¢reature’s face was bedewed 
with tears,” we really mean that her visage was 
moistened by a solution of oxygen, hydrogen, azote, 
and other chemical bodies too numefous.to mention. 
The savant above mentioned, to be certain that. bis 
experiment was. performed on a genuine tear, ob- 
tained one from the eye of a brother savant, To 
make a man of scieuce weep may seem. ap impossi- 
bility ; but our ingenious savant did so by telling his 
brother savant that a rival of his had been elected a 
member of a learned. society to which, he-was ambi- 
tious of belonging.. The..rase., was-mist, succesaial, 
and the genuine tear’ at.oned obtained. it is to, be 
hoped that some learned society, will give this piti- 
less analyser a-mission to. tlie; Nile, to study the 
tears of a crocodile, and thatthe monster will 
swallow him. It would not-be too severe 4 punish- 
ment for hia.attempt to lessen the livsle:poetry: thas 
still. remains in life, ; s‘st8 


< rey 








WEALTHY GIPSIES. 





Was have:so long: been acenstemed to. look upon 
the gipsy as a wandering outcast—a tinkering, 
jockeying, unambitious \vagabond—that we ‘learn: 
with surpriso; that amongst the gipsies of Moscow 
there are not afew who inhabit stately: honses, go 
abroad in elegant equipages, anil are, bshisid: the 
higher order of the Russians, neéit in appearance 
nor mental .acquirements:. This. change in: their 
social condition is attributable to their: proficieney 
in soug, which has been exercised, beforarthe nobility 
and gentry of Moscow by female gipsies from a very 
early period. ; 

Perhaps the highest compliment ever paid to a 
songster was by Catalani herself .to.one of. these 
daughters of Russia,, The celebrated Italian, canta- 
trice was so enchanted with the voice of;a.,Moscow 
gipsy that she tore from-her own shoulders, cash- 
mere shawl, which had been presentad.to her! by the 
Pope, and phe, the gipsy, insisted on her aceep- 
tance-of the splendid gift. 

Large sums of money are frequently. acquired 
through this talent of song among the gipsy females, 
who.are thereby enabled to support tueir relatives 
in \afiluence aud laoxury. 
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CHAPTER XVIIT.,’ 


THB, excursion boat had now reached-tlie pier. A 
crowd of men wereforward, some securing her to the 
pier, some throwingyout the plank; some bringing 
forward baskets, casks, aad bampers that were to go 
on shore, 

Everyone was tooimuch engaged'to notice a new- 
comer, wo, besides, kept out of the range of obser- 
vation, 7 78 ’ 

‘Then Norah heard’a eudden running to and froin 
the cabin, and she knew they had missed the child. 
Seizing a hamper as an excuse, she mingled with the 
crowd that was passiug over the plank and gained 
‘the shore, 
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Creeping along under the shadows, she gained the 
city streets, and swiftly and stealthily passing through 
them, she at last reached the opposite suburb, ran 
across tke green fields, and gained the wood, the 
scene of her agony and bereavement. 

Here she sat down in the trepidation, in the 
breathless delight of au accomplished vengeance, 
She knew the hearts of those she had left behind 
were wrong with egony—ag hers was once, 
very sweet, 

She laughed aloud. Her laughter rang through 
the silent wood. The child moved restlessly in her 
arms; she did not notice it. She was palpitating 
with joy at the fruition of her vengeance, 

She needed not to see the anguish of her adver- 
sary, she felt it. But the strong little child moved 
vigorously undér her shawl, heaved itself over, and 
threw out one of its fat, pearly arms, Then she 
opened her shawl, and fanned its robe to give it 
air, and then little Maud,-wearied te exhaustion 
by the playing and tossing and caressing she had 
received during the day, feel asleep. 

And now a dilemma presented itself. “Her ven- 
geance was accomplished—the child was stolen; 
but now what should be done with little Maud. 
Suspicion on the part of its friends, of the theft of 
the babe, and consequent pursuit of her, was out of 
the question—the false evidence of the infant's 
cuppositious fate was too conclusive to them. 

Maud was lost for ever, drowned im the river. 
But now that her revenge was consummated, what. 
should she do with the child? 


It was 


imposing, but more exacting, presented itself ; where, 
aud how, to get # breakfast, for the poor wretch was 
famishing. it ; 

She resolved to beg one from the negrest farm- 
nouse, Certain of getting it from the benevolent 
country people. 

But first to make assurance of impunity doubly 
cure, she determined to undress the babe, destroy 
all her rich clothing, and then wrapper her, beggar- 
like, in some of her own rags. 

Softly and slowly, not to awaken the child—for 
somehow or other, with all her obcGuracy, Norah had 
a terrible foreboding of what the first waking would 
be, an@dreaded to mest it—so'softly and slowly as 
not to awaken the cbild, she untied and slipped 
off its robe, shoes, socks, and skirts, and made a 
bundle of the child’s clothing, resolving to burn 
them at the first opportunity. : 

She tied the bundle in her own dingy handkerchief, 
aud then bushing, the child, who gave signs. of 
waking, she laid it upon her bogom with its head on: 
her shonider, slung the bundle on her arm, arose, 
and struck into the wood. 

A walk of .hglf-e-mile bropght her to s farmhouse 
just as the sun was rising, 

Here she begged her breakfasi, and ate it sitting 
apon. doorstep with the heavily aloeping child 
upon her knee, 

She reserved a piece of bread for the poor babe, 
the innocent victim of her revenge. 

As she was-rising; to leave the doorstep, the 
farmer’s wife. came to her. with @ little covered tin 
pail filled with milk, and put it into her’ hands 
saying ¢ 

“ Take italong with you, my good woman, for the 
poor babe. 

Norah thanked her charitable hostess, and arose 
to pursue her journey. It was strange, but perhaps 
uatural though searce six hours had. passed since 
the consummation of her long desired vengeance, her 
wind was already clearing off and settling. After 
taking leave of her benefactress she began’ to retrace 
ler steps—for slie had resolved upon her future 
coursé~she would return to her abandoned home, 
she would take the babe with her asthe orphan of 
some dead relative left in her charge, aud she would 
nature her account’ of it:.while on her. journey. 
‘Therefore, she retraced ‘her as towards the city, 
being obliged to pass through it on her way home. 
Lut before Norah bad proceeded's mile on her return 
journey, the poor babe awoke in earnest and would 
uot be hushed to sleep again, And Norah sat down 
to give it the new milk, whioh the child drank 
eaverly, 

Not tiJl it had drank its draught of milk and 
thereby gatisfied its hunger and thirst, did-the babe 
appear to notice the etrange seenes around it—the 
sirange nurse that held it. 

Then it was with more surprise, wonder and 
curiosity than fear, her blue eyes wandered all about 
the scene, and then turned and fixed ‘themselves 
steadily and inquiringly upon Norah's face. 

That innocent, fearless,gaze smote Norah to the 
quick, She pressed its form gently, and offered it 


But little Maud’s eyes were looking down upon 
the strange, rough garment that wrapped her, aud 
that fretted her tender flesh whenever it came in 
contact with it, and holding up one round pearly 
arm that was rubbed and reddened by it, she looked 
up in Norah’s face confiding, and lisped ; 

* See 


For little Maud was naturally go intelligent and 
had been so talked to, taught and trained by her 
doating mother and young aunties, that she—a babe 
of tex months old—had several little words of her 
own. 

Norah kissed the little arm, spoke gently to the 
child, and offered it milk ; but the babe turned its 
little head away. 

Norah gathered her things together, arose, and 
walked on, and the child, pleased with the locomo- 
tion and amused with the scene, was periectly 
quiet, 

That was a blessing, and far more than Norah had 
looked for. Soon they reached the suburbs of the 
city, but Norah determined not to pass throngh it 
until the babe should be asleep again. True, there 
was not one chance in tea thousand that the child 
should be recognised by any one they might meet, 
but still that ten thousandth fraction of a risk must 
not be run. 

It was near noon now,and Norah turned aside, 
and took her way towards a market gardener’s house, 
et ashort distance. Here sho requested the people 
to permit her to sit down and rest through the heat 


of the day, saying that she had walked a long way 
She saree Ne, over in her mind’¢ill near t ing : 
the dawn of , and then another question leas |. 


tha 
And: the old man and his two danghters, who 
asemed to constitute the family, kindly pressed her 
to come ia gad atay till after dinner, which, they said, 
pee be, teady by the time Peter returned from 
mar 


While one of the daughters, whom they called 
Annie; was. setting the table, and the other, named 
Jano, was dishiag up the dinner, the inner door 
opened, and a young woman, dressed in coarse 
mourning, entered. 

Instantly her eyes were fascinated to the beggar 
and the baby. She went up and stood and looked at 
them a little while, amd seemed about to ask a ques- 
tion; but when little Maud smiled, and held out her 
arms, the young Woman turned bastily away and 
burst into tears. 

‘She and Peter lost their only child abou t a week 
ago, It was about the age of this one, and I don’t 
think they'll ever get reconciled to it,” whispered 
Anuie, passing near, ; ' 

Norah had got the child to sleep, and covered its 
face with a handkerchief, and was about to resume 
her walk. She was stopped by one of the girls, aud 
@ whispered conversation took place between the 
women, during which the young woman in black 
tearfully insisted upon something that the girls 
should do, saying, as they left to perform her bid- 
ding, , 

“Only don’t let me seo them; I could not bear 


~ 
— 


And she went into an inner room. 

The girls went upstairs, and soon returned with a 
bundle tied up, which they presented to the supposed 
beggar, saying : 

“Here are some baby-clothes—everything that 
you want. They belonged to poor little Bud, and his 
mother will make us give.them to you,” 

Norah thanked her, She was sincerely thankful 
to have some comfortable common clothing to put on 
the child, whose privatious were troubling Norah’s 
heart with compunctior. 

She sven asked permission to retire apart and 
dress the child in one of the suits. 

‘* Yea, you may do it; but you must not let Lily 
see A ee Poor thing! you know it would burt 
her!” 

“ Lily 2” 


‘* Lilian, little Bud’s mother! You ean go into 


‘opr room if you want to dress the baby, and there is 


water there too, if you would like to wash it,” said 
they, opening a side door and admitting Norah into 
the littie sleeping-room of*the girls. 

Norah desired nothing better, and having com- 
pleted the washing and dressing of the babe, and got 
the wearied little one again to sleep, came out, 
thanked and took leave of the kind family, and then 
pettledthe child more comfortably across Ler bosom, 
with its head upon her shoulder, gathered her bundle 
upon her arm, and set out upon her journey. 


Norah passed through the city safe from inter- 
ruption that afternoon. ~ The artillery was tlunder- 
ing at intervals over the water, she smiled sar- 
donically as she passed through the sity and gained 
the road that led to her.own neighbourhood, .deter- 





wore milk. 


mined to continue her journey by moonlight. 


See 





CHAPTER XIX. 


Wuen that awful day—that day of darkest doom 
—was over, when the last sorrowful oflices of love 
had been performed for the dead, and whenall efforts 
to recover the living and the lost had failed and been 
abandoned, the youthful widow could remain no 
longer from her ith and orphaned boy, 

On reaching the spot of which her husband had 
spoken so hopefully on the last dark day of his life 
her grief burst forth with passionate violence. And 
nothing could have sustained her through this last 
but prayer and tho religious consvlation of her 
rien 

It was late in the evoning when thoy reached 
Deepdale, the home of Ellen. It was a grey stone 
cottage, overgrown with moss and creeping vincs, and 
overshadowed by high wooded hills. There was no 
anes tof geowad near it, exceptasmal! gardenwith 
a few fruit trees enclosed by a low stone wall, moss- 
ere and covered with creepers, like the cottage. 

id Marion, the nurse, stood watching at tho cot- 


“a7 gate. 

he old servant came forward to meet her, and 
the young widow burst into a flood of tears, and 
threw herself weeping into the arms of the faithful 
and affectionate creature, 

That told the tale. 

‘Ellen almost instantly disengaged herself, and, 
asking how the sick boy was, without waiting for 
the answer, rushed into the house to ascertain for 
herself. 

** And where is the old mistress ?”’ asked Marion, 
as sho received the young baby. 

“I denot know. She hag been missing since the 
day of the exeeution. When I return to the city I 
shall prosecute the search for her. How is the sick 
child ?” 

* & good deal worse,” said old Marion, heaving a 
deep sigh at these accumulated troubles. 

The imminent danger of this child was of the 
greatest benefit to Ellen. It sroused her from the 
deep despair that might olse havo been fatal. It 
taught her by the fear of losing him how great the 
blessings were that still remained te bind her to 
life, to excite her to action. 

The extreme illness of her boy lasted several days, 
and when the crisis of life and death was safely 
passed, and the child lived, Ellen expericnced what 
she never thought to feel again, joy, gratitude and 
hope for the future, She wrote to her wealthy rela- 
tives, who had indeed disowned Killen ever since her 
love marriage with poor William O'Donovan, but 
who, if they had hearty of flesh, must pity and suc- 
cour her in her heavy misfortune, 

auswer came—a hard, unchristian letter—the 
pith of which was a coarse and vulgar proverb, 

“ As Ellen made her bed so sho must lie upon it.” 

And this last disgrace of her husband's death for 
evor precluded the possibility of a reeognition of her 
by her family. It-was a letter to whieh there could 
be no possible answer, 

“T have no claim upon them,”’ said Ellen, or 
**T chose for myself, and do not now—Heaven 
my witness—repent my choice.” 

Her voice broke down in tears and sobs, and she 
wept couvulsively. 

“Willie was no murderer, though he died a mur- 
derer’s death. Willie was good, and I had rather 
now be his poor widow than the wife of that rieh 
man they wished 190 to marry. It is no} that. But, 
ob! I will admit to you that there is something that 
tries my faith beyond all things, thet tries, crushes, 
and almost destroys my faith,” 

* And whatis that, my child ?”’ 

** Oh, it is to look around into the world and see 
how guilt thrives, how virtue suffers, to look around 
and see how selfishness, injustice, pride and cruelty 
prosper, increase, and enjoy, while the disinterested, 
the just, the merciful, and the humble fail, suffer, 
and lose.” 

One evening—the 17th of July—Ellen sat on her 
door-step soothing her still delicate boy to sleep, and 
herself soothed into peace by the beauty of the scene 
and the stillness of the evening. Suddenly a shadow 
fell upon her and she raised her eyes. Norah stood 
before her ; with an exclamation of surprise and joy 
Ellen sprang up, put tif boy down, and caught the 
wandorer in her arms, crying : 

‘¢ Oh, mother, isit you? Oh, mother!” 

And Ellen burst into tears. Norsh did not return 
her embrace. She could not, her arms were locked 
tightly around something she carried on her bosom, 
but she said faintly : 

‘Ellen, let me come in and sit down, for I am 
nearly dead.” 

Ellen, with affectionate and anxious trepidation, 
pushed the door wide open, and drew forward the 
old-cushioned chair. Norah sank into it heavily, and 
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with a deep groan uncovered the sleeping child, and 
laid it on her knees, 

Ellen drew near, gazed with surprise, curiosity, and 
— interest, and then exclaimed, interroga- 
tively: 

‘*A baby, my mother! Why, where on earth did 
you get it from? Whose is it?” 

But instead of answering these questions Norah 
only sighed and groaned, but presently said : 

* Ellen, if you havea fan, give me one, for this 
poor little wretch is nearly suffocated with heat.” 

Ellen took down from the mantelpiece a spread- 
wing, and handed it to Norah, and while the latter 
was fanning the child ElJen knelt down by it to take 
& near view. 

**Poor little thing! How pale it is, mother. Is 
itsick P Whose is it?” 

“She is half famished, Ellen. Do call Marion, and 
tell her to bring some new milk for her.”’ 

“It isa girl, then? Whose child is it, mother ?” 

“Do go and do as Iask you, Ellen, then I will 
tell you.” 

‘* Mother, Marion has just this moment taken the 
pail and gone to milk Blossom. I can see her return 
from here, and when she comes I will tell you.”’ 

And now for the first time, the shaw! having fallen, 
Ellen noticed the rags of her mother-in-law’s attire, 

“Yes, you may look, Ellen, but I have not slept 
under a roof for months.” 

“* Mother !” 

“It is true, Ellen! But it has not killed me, as 
yousee! Nothing can kill me—that is the worst of 
it. Icannot catch cold—I cannot starve. I cannot 
weary myself todeath. Ah, Ellen, a deathless grief 
is a deathless life. 

“ Mother !’’ 

** And suicide is the only sin for which there is 
no repentance and no pardon.”’ 

“Mother! mother! You look wild and weary. 
Give me the child, Tea is almost ready ; a cup of 
it will restore you. Go lie down until it is ready, 
mother, and when you have rested and have drank 
it, I will bring you warm water and a change of 
clothes, then you can go to bed and sleep comfortably, 
and to-morrow you will be better.” 

“ Comfortably! Better !’? exclaimed the wretched 
woman, with a horrid laugh, which woke up little 
Maugl, who started out of her little sleep with a cry 
of terror, 

Poor babe! She had now been thirty-six hours in 
the hands of her capter, and already want, expo- 
sure, fatigue, improper foo}, occasional fits of grief 





[GENTLE PITY.] 


and terror, and longing for loving, familiar faces, 
had made the baby ill, and physical pain was added 
to all her other sufferings. And now she aweke 
again and looked around with an anxious, searching 
look; but no mother or nurse, or loving aunty ap- 
peared there to make her little perplexed and 
troubled heart jump for joy—all was strango and 
dreary. And she gazed at Ellen’s gentle, pitying 
face, as if balf expecting to recognise in hers a 
familiar countenance ; but a minute served to disap- 
point the little one in this, and she turned awa 
with piteous, trembling lips, and bright tears stand- 
ing on her cheeks. 

Ellen held out her arms, and spoke gently and 
coaxingly to her. And the little one looked up to 
her face again with an inquiring, sorrowful, confi- 
dential smile. 

*« Poor little thing, come along,” said Ellen. 

Inan instant the child almost leaped into her ex- 
tended arms. Ellen pressed her to her bosom, and 
softly caressed her. 

“‘Minnie; know Minnie,” persisted the child, 
pulling at Ellen as if to pe her along somewiaere. 

Ellen still caressed and coaxed, and tried to soothe 
the child; but little Maud began to sob in piteous 


tones. 

“Minnie! Minnie!” 

At last a bright thought struck Ellen. She went 
to her nursing chair, sat down in it, bared her bosom, 
and placed little Maud to her breast. But this action 
seemed to wake a host ef tender, loving memories 
in the infant’s heart, for, with both hands, she 
pushed away the offered breast, and burst into a 
wild passion of tears, crying: 

Minnie! Minnie !” 

Ellen turned very pale with pity. She sought in 
every way to comfort the child, without success. 

“Minnie! Minnie! my Minnie!” was still her 
piteous wail. . 

At last Ellen walked rapidly up to where Norah 
sat still and asked : 

‘Who is her mother? Has she got one? Where 
isshe ? Whatcan we do for her? for indeed her 
cries almost break my heart ?” 

“Her mother and father are both dead! They 
died with the fever that broke out on the ship in 
which they sailed for England. They left no other 
children—only this baby, and I took it to save it from 
the poor-house,”’ said Norah. 

As Ellen still locked astonished and wondering, 
sho added, indignantly : 

**T wasn’t going to let my nephew’s child go te the 

























pesphemea E You would not expect me to do such.a. 
ing, would you ?’’ 

**No; surely not! ‘Hush! hush! my darling 
baby! You shall go to your Minnie by-and-bye!” 

“Well, Sidney Somers was my nephew. You 
have heard me talk about Sidney Somers ?”’ 

“Yes! No! I don’t know!” 

“Oh, yes, you have; you forget. Well, Sidney 
Somers, poor fellow, with his wife and child, were 
coming over to this country, they took the fever and 
died, and when the ship arrived I took the child to 
keep it off the parish, as I said. Another time I will 
tell you more about it. Iam tootired now. There 
comes the old woman with the milk ?” 

Norah, who felt no remorse for the: theft of the 
child, experienced a pang of wounded pride in feel- 


ing herself forced to invent a falsehood to conceal 


that theft. 

Days passed, during which little Maud, infant- 
like, at intervals suffered herself to be amused, and’ 
then remembered and moaned for her mother. 

But at the end of the week the vision had faded 
in the baby’s memory, and’ in another week Ellen 
had won her love entirely to herself. ‘ 

From this time the child’s vigorous organisation. 
rebounded into fine health. 

The time drew near when Ellen was to leave her 
sylvan home, 

Ellen spoke of it to her mother-in-law. 

But Norah was totally passive and indifferent. 
She seemed to have lost all care for all-things in life. 
Her looks and manner gave Ellen great anxiety. 
The wretched woman would sometimes sit for the 
whole day without speaking or eating, and. when. 
night came, instead hases to bed, wander forth 
into the wood, and be absent till morning. 

Ellen at last noticed, with startling terror, that: 
these eccentric habits always recurred upon the 
change of the moon, increasing in erraticism towards 
ite full and abating with ita wane. The poor youn 
widow could no longer doubt that her wretob 
mother was a lunatic, 

Toil and privation are long in doing their work,. 
and so three years of wretched penury away 
before Ellen’s health and strength utterly failed. 

It was the year that the great pestilence broke 
eut in thecity. That autumn found Ellen herself 
in an infirmary, her children in the orphan asylum, 
her mother-in-law in the lunatio hospital, poor: 
Marion in the alms-house. 


(Tobe Continued.) 
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THE MISER’S HEIR. 
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OHAPTER XXT, 


The soul of Nature traneed lies. 
Low moaning in her sleep of love and hate; 
Her breathings fraught with mysteries, 
Which cause our hearts cords to vibrate, 


**Roazr,” Ethel said, ‘‘ wake up.’’ 

He started up, broad awake in an instant, and 
stared amazed at seeing his sister in her dressing- 
gown by his bedside, looking as pale and scared as 
if she bad seen a vision. 

“ What is the matter?” he asked, wildly. ‘‘ I. was 
dreaming, euch a dream. I thought that I had broken 
into Uncle Martin’s safe, and was carrying away s 
case full of pearls, and a bag full of gold cdins. I 
was rushing along a narrow path in a dense forest. 
They had set bloodhounds upon my track; I could 
hear their savage howls in the distance, and I knew 
that if they once came up with me I should be torn 
limb from limb. I would not put down my load,and 
the weight kept me from running fast as 1 wished to 
run. It seemed night, for I could see glimpses of the 
moon now and then through the boughs of the trees 
as I hurried along; presently I came to an old stone 
house. The forest seemed to have been cleared just 
sround it for the space of twenty yards or so. There 
was a wall about it, broken down in many places, and 
overgrown with moss. The windows were small 
diamond-paned casements, with heavy stone mullions. 
The door hung on its hinges, I thought I would go 
into the house, and take refuge from the blood- 
hounds, 

‘I pushed to the door, but it wonld not fasten, 
there was neither lock nor bolt, so I rushed along a 
passage and up a staircase. I climbed this staircase, 
and while I was doing so, I heard the bell toll. The 
moon looked in at a broken window, on the side, 
and I saw a figure shrouded in black descending to- 
wards me. We met by the window, the figure and 
myself, It raised its veil, and I saw your face, and 

a said tome: ‘Roger, Uncle Martin is married to 

ther Parnell.’ I burst out laughing, and the bell 
— again, and I awoke. oa an odd eR 

t was very odd,” said Ethel. ‘Roger, Uncle 
Martin is dead.” iar 
Roger started up in the bed. 





[THB ARRIVAL OF LAWYER CROOK.] 


** Somebody has broken into his room, stolen his 
key, and opened his chest, where he kept such a 
quantity of money and jewels, The banknotes are 
left, but all the gold coins and jewels are gone; and 
the murderer strack- Uncle Martin a frightful blow 
aeross the forehead, which laid his skull open. He 
has been dead some hours.”’ ‘ 

Roger sprang out of bed, and began to hurry on 
his clothes, 

**T must go for Dr. Kennedy,’’ he said, “ we must 
callin the-police.” 

** Roger,” said Ethel, sadly, “ all that has been 
done long ago. The doctor bas made his examina- 
tion and written a certificate; the police are in pos- 
session of tha room, everything is sealed up. Mr. 
Mortlake took command over everything. I wondered 
that the noise of the voices did not bring you to 
the landing place where we were all assembled. 
No one asked for you, it seemed that nobody missed 
you. I thought of you all the while. Oh! Sg | 
had a dreadful thought.” 

* What!” he asked, turning towards her wildly; 
“you thought that I, because Ihave often said 
I wished that I had some of those diamonds on 
the counter between me and some dealer in precious 
stones at Amsterdam, and that if I.once had five 
thousand pounds of my own, and was clear of debt, 
I should count myself lucky—you fancied that I 
had murder in my thoughts. Never! never! so 
help me Heaven!’’ 

“T believe you,” ssid Ethel, forgive me, Roger 
that I had such thoughts. And she went up to 
Roger, and embraced him. 

He hurried out of the room, and went downstairs 
to the dining-room, where Mortlake and the doctor 
were still discussing the terrible event which had 
just tranepired, over their cigars and brandy ; Roger 
rushed in, , 

“ Why was I not called up ?” he exclaimed, “ it was 
left to my sister to come to me and teH me all this,”’ 

“We forgot you,” said Mortlake, speaking in 
some ¢eonfusion. 

‘It was a strange time to forget me,” answered 
Roger, bitterly. ‘‘I, who am the nephew of the 
murdered man, and the rightful heir to all his great 

essions!”” 

He spoke the last words with a scornful boldness, 
and looked defiantly at Mortlake. 

Roger knew not what to think ting his 
uncle’s will, and the strange influence Mortlake had 
sppeared to possess over him for the last week or 
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so. It was jast possible that the millionsire had 
persuaded the strange old man to alter the will in 
his favour, and Roger’s quick fancy suggested to 
him that he might find the whole of the family pro- 
perty in the possession of this strange person, all 
that great wealth for which he had waited, and to. 
which he had been considered as the heir for as long. 
as he could remember, and then Mortlake would 
assuredly renew his suit to Ethel, 

Ethel would as certainly refuse, and brother and 
sister would be turned out to struggle with the 
world. Roger himself, leaded with debt as he was, 
and completely in the power of Mortlake, might even 
chance to spend the best years of his life in a prison. 
These thoughts chased each other through his mind, 
while he was maintaining a bold front, and talking 
largely about his rights of heirship. 

“Tam sorry that we should have overlooked you, 
Mr. Roger Thornoliffe,’’ said Mortlake. “ But the 
occasion was so very dreadful, and our anxiety to 
catch the culprit so great. For my part, I hardly 
noticed that you were not in the crowd,” 

“ Complimentary,” sneered Roger, bitterly. “You 
ignore me, and speak of me as though I were one of 
the servants of the household. You forget that 
Squire Thorncliffe was my uncle, and that I am 
his rightful heir.” 

At the word heir, Mortlake shrugged his shoulders, 

“Who can easy that, Mr. Roger,” he asked. 
“Your uncle was one of the most eccentric men in 
England. And who he has chosen for his heir will 
not be known until his willis read, Itis not at all 
improbable that he has left it to the Queen, to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, or to Mr. Gladstone. He 
may have willed it all away to churches, or hospitals, 
or to the fund for reducing the National Debt. Yoo 
may find that some one individual has inherited it. 
all. Miss Melville, your sister’s governess, for 
instance, or perhaps old Spinette, the housekeeper.” 

Roger watched Mortlake intently while he was 
speaking these cutting words. ' 

He was trying to discover by this singular man’s 
countenance whether, in truth, he was in the secret. 
of the miser’s will. 

The dark face uf Mortlake was perfectly expres- 
sionless. He looked with a stony abstractednesa 
towards the frost-laden trees of the shrubbery 
There seemed to be neither contempt, anger, nor 
kindness, in his tones. 

It was impessible to tell whether he knew every- 
thing or nothing. 
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Roger was too conceited and self-reliant to conde- 
ecend to question this man any furtber, This man, 
who seemed to have become his enemy simply 
because he had failed to persuade his sister to give 
her hand where her heart could never follow. 

After this there was bustle in the house, breakfast 
was brought in, fires were lighted. 

For many days and weeks the old manor was a 
great centro of attraction, not only to the surround- 
ing neighbourhood, but to the greater part of Eng- 
land. 

* The mysterious marder andthe vast robbery were 


the subjects of much newspaper writings—of huge |” 


excitement, and vague speculation, 

Mystery and murder are ulways subjects of morbid 
interest, 

Ethel hardly knew how the weeks went by. After- 
wards she always remembered that terribletime, as 
one remembers @ fearful dream, or the wild fancies 
of a fever. 

There was the inquest, with herself and Roger 
examined as witnesses, together with the whole 
household ; old Spinette made a speech te the jury 
iu which she indulged in her favourite vein, and 
thundered forth her prophecies to these assembjed, 
who listened half awe-stricken, balf amused, to her 
impassioned ravings. 

She told them that the murderer would soon hang 
himself with his own rope; that it was no use for 
them to be keen and vigilant, she had been keen and 
vigilent for twenty-two years, and it had led to 
nothing; they mast all have patience. ln a very 
short time there would be no need for any more 
wondering and marvelling, for the hidden secret 
would be brought to light. 

The jury found no excuse for committing anybody 
for trial. 

The servants were all of unblemished character, 
faithful and honest; everyone of them had lived for 
years with Squire Thorneliffe. 

If a vagus suspicion attached to Roger no one 
dared to speak of it above his breath. 

So a verdict of Wiliul Murder was returned against 
60me persou or persons unknown. 

A watch was set upon nearly all the pawnbrokers’ 
shops in the kingdom, and a full description was 
taken of the missing jewels. 

A list of them was given ia all the leading news- 
papers ; but notwithstanding that all Scotland Yard 
was upon the qui vive, it could not be detected or 
discoveted in &uy way that asingle article had been 
offered for sele or a gold coin tendered in exchange. 
After the inquest there was the funeral, attended by 


half the county, and then there was a dinner served , 


to about twenty guests, and all through this time the 
person who took the managewent of everything was 
the dark-faced Mortlake. He was excessively gentle 
and subdued in his manner, but he ruled dezpotically 
notwithatanding. It was like a hand of iron gloved 
in velvet. Roger and Ethel both offered some pro- 
test against his interference, He met them always 
with the same bland, calm smile, r 

“Tam only doing what I know your uncle would 
have wished,’ he said. “Surely you do not think 
that I wish to rob you of your inheritauce? I assure 
you Ihave more money than I know what.to do 
with. It is not money that I want to make me 
happy,’ and then he would sigh and look at Ethel 
inamanver which she felt to be perfectly odious. 

** Wait,’ he would gay, gently, “ your uncle’s will 
has not been read yet, and you do not know in what 
position youstand, Of course you will remain here 
until that time. Aiterwards it is impossible to.say 
what may happen.” 

‘This was the day after the funeral, 

Mortlake had metthe two young Thorncliffeg at 
breakfast, and after the mea] was over Roger began 
to expostulate with the unbidden guest. 

“Tam aware, sir,” said Mortlake, “that my pre- 
sence here is odious to you, and likewise to your sig- 
ter. Is it not 80?’ 

He glanced over at Ethel, who in her deep monrm- 
ing dress, eat sorrowfully near the window. .She 
was looking out upon the wintry landscape. A tear 
trembled upon her long eyelash, She did not speak, 
aud Mortlake repeated his question, 

‘‘Is not my presence here odious to you, Migs 
Thorneliffo?” _ 

Then she looked up at him, and said, frankly : 

**Sir, you have assumed the reing of authority 
here. You have ordered everything connected with 
the inquest aud the funeral, and even the estate ;.yau 
do not allow my brother a voice in the matier--you 
tell him he is nothing until the will is read, aad up 
to that time you mean to be master here, Can you 
— that weare both impatient to see the end 
of all this mystery, aud to i iti 
ocah'eh es ethnase kuow in what position we 


“I wonder at nothing, Miss Thorneliffe,” rejoined 


Mortlake. “I have Jong ceased to be astonished at 
the iagratitude which I meet with in this world.” 

But he grew excessively pale, and he spoke with 
suppressed passion through his closely-set teeth. 

“I may just hint to you,” he said, “that I have 
seen Mr. Benjamin Crook, your uccle’s solicitor, and 
he has informed me that next Wednesday is fixed 
for the reading of the will.” 

* And where is it to be read?”’ demanded Roger, 
eagerly. a 

** Here,” answered Mortlake, “‘in this very room. 
All the persons mentioned in the will are to be 


a and your sister, the servants of the | 


ouse, Mr. Benjamin Crook, and myself.” 

“ May L ask one question, sir,” said Roger. ‘ Are 
you aware of the purport of the will?” 

Mortlake shook his head. 

* Not morethan youare,” he said. “ Mr. Benjamin 
Crook told me what I have now told you.” 

“ Then, sir!” cried Roger, “I must say, I think 
that you have presumed wonderfully, ruling the 
roast as you have done,” 

“You forget,’ auswered Mortlake, ‘that you 
owe me five thousand pounds, it is only natural that 
I should wish to keep my eye upon you,” 

“If my uncle has done me justice,” oried Roger, 
“J will pay you every farthing. If he has not, then 
do your worst.” 

folded his arms across his chest, and nodded 
defiantly ashe spoke. 

“The worst migit not be agreeable,” said Mort- 
lake, calmly, ‘‘ however, do not let us anticipate. 
Wednesday is not here yet. After the will has been 
read, you will know your true position. I trust I 
may have the felicity of congratulating you as the 

sseasor of your uncie’s vast wealth,” 

Then Mortlake rose, bowed to the brother and 
sister, and quitted the room. 

“| believe,” cried Roger, strikiug the table vehe- 
mently with his fist, “that we shall find yonder 
hypoerite fis the possessor of all our inheritance.” 

“ Heaven forbid !’’ cried Ethel. 

* Ethel, would you marry him to save me from 
prison,” asked Roger, wildly ? 

“Tf I married him,” answered Ethel, “ the horror 
and abhorrence I have for him, would turn my 
brain.” 

“Then you will not marry him. _ Ethel, Lthivk’I 
shall leave England this very night,’’ i 

She came and put her baud upon his shoulder, 

“ Wait until the will is read,” she gaid; Wednes- 
day will soon be here,” 

Roger consented, i 

The days passed on monotonously.until. Wednes- 
day morning. broke over Greywold, 

A bright, mild day in January, one of those days 
in the treacherous English winter witioh promises 
so fairly thatthe spring is close at Band. . Roger 
tossed a bunch of ciocuses and early violets through 
the open window to his sister, who’ was presiding 
over the breakfast table. 

** Keep up your heart, Etbel,”. he said, ** we shall 
know the best and the worst to-dey.” 

Mortlake, the unbidden guest, entered the room at 
that instant, he bowed deferentially, ae was his wout, 
to Ethel Thorncliffe. 

Roger raised his cap half ironically totheman who 
seemed to hold such sway over his fortunas. 

Nonehalant Roger never could learn ta be:subser- 
vient te those in power, ’ 

For aught he knew to the contrary Mr, Mortlake 
might before night prove to be the weal owner: of 
Greywold, and he might find himself am sbsolute 
beggar; and fac worse thane beggar beeause hewas 
loaded with debts, and even owed @ fesriul 4um to 
this persistent, calm, remorseless man, who seemed 


to live but for one object, that of winniag:tolhimself : 


av unwilling bride. 
The three sat down to break{aet, , 


Roger had not changed colourin sheJesst,only his. 


lip qnivered now and.then, 
Exlel was pale, but there was no: flashing of th 


deep blue eyes; no inward emotion caused ‘the ex-» 


quisitelip to tremble, she was calm, fair, dignified as 
a statue of marble chiselled by some master of the 
plastic.art. 

She was like a living, breathin e of -Purit 
Charity, Patience, or Religion. cup e 

No Madonna of Raphael nor Giorgione was ever 
lovelier than Ethel Thoroggliffe wish tke holyoaim it 
the luatrous eyes; the leng lashes sweepiig the 
rounded cheek, asi 

Breakfast passed almost in silence. Roger talked 
gaily of the weather, the hunting season, the London 
season, anything and everything, rather than the one 
subject that engrossed hia thoughts, at dast/he said, 
in rising from the table; “ 


“« May 1 ask at what timo this willis to be'read, 





Mr. Mortlake?” 





“ At twelve,” answered Mortlake, looking at his 
watch; “Mr, Crook will be here at that time, or 
rather half an hour before, and I have given orders 
to have lunch spread for us at ove o'clock. | haveno 
doubt the reading of the will will occupy an hour, 
that is to sey, with ali the disoussiou it is iikely to 
lead to.” 

* Discussion !” echoed Roger. ‘I do not see that 
there.is need for the least. If my uncle has made 
any very odd and extraordinary will, I shall, as the 


next have a right, of gourse,to question his 
sanity. shall waste no words on lawyers and in- 
terlopers,”” 


“ You will do as you please, of course,” suid Mort- 

Then be walked out of the room, casting as he 
went one look pregnant with an extreme of adoration 
upon Ethel, 

He'took # cigar and found his way to the slirub- 
bery. There he walked up and down in a secluded 
path, his arms folded en his chest, his head lowered, 
an odd smile touching the corners of his lips, At last 
he togk bis. cigar from hig mouth and held it lightly 
betwoen his. thumb and fore-finger, muttering mean- 


while, / 
“ A deep he said, “ A lovechase with 
a vengeance, © My whole life and soul set upon the 


chance of winning to wife yonder marble statue, who 
is not only coldly indifferent to me, but absolutely 
bates me, lesthes me, shrinks from me, turns cold 
and hot when I approgcb her. Faugh! I must be 
a madman ora fool. I know not which; but mad- 
man or fool Il have sworn to make-her mine, Fair 
means firatand foul means after.” 

Aad now the cruel suily left bis tips, aud his black 
‘brows met in an saxions scowl]. 

“Loye and hate are nearly alike,” ssidhe. “I 
with marry this girl or murder her, one or the other, 
and meauwhile I know no more than scapegrace 
‘Roger how the will stands, [He may inherit every- 
thing for aught that I know to the contrary. And 
then he passes out of my power, or Ethel may be the 
heiress, in that case I have no hoid upon the young 
rascal, for of course his sister will give him all he 
asks for, divide her fortune with him most likely, and 
I shall be politely told to leave Greywold ; but even 
in that case I will marry Ethel Thorncliffe. Yes, 
evon if she ig ‘proved 46 be the greatest haitegs in 
England, even if she discovers that we have played 
her false with her lover Harold. If sho bocomes his 

romised bride, if all goes merry as a marriage 
bell, yet will I bear ber away-from her troops of 
friends and flatterers, from her gilded fortunes, from 
the longing arms of her expectant lover.” : 

Soon after this the rumbling of wheels was ‘heard 
in the broad drive. _ 

Ben Crook, the lawyer, had come to read the wil} 
of the miser. Pia 

Gentleman, Mortlake hastened into the house, ‘and 
was just in time to’bid the new comer welcdme. Mr. 
Crook walked into the dining-room followed by his 
cletk, who had ‘come asa witness. : 

Ben Crook was a,small, wiry man, somewhat high 
shouldered, with large ears, long arms, a sort of ape- 
liké countenance; wonderfully ugly was this pros- 

erous old country lawyer, whose head, the country 
Folks said, was’ crammed so full of other people’s 
dreadful secrets, that they looked out of his eyes, and 
frightened tittid women. : 
trange eyes they were, so close together as to 
give him the appearance, almost, of squinting, deep 
set in the head, of a reddish brown hue, and guiltless 
of — or eyebrow, bee 

His face was mahogany-colouroei, his mouth was a 
mére slit;- which parted when be spoke, for’he seeined 
to ‘have no lips; ‘his nose was ‘a little turned up 
Judicrous feature, at which boys in the street made 
mockery, his hair foug, straight, afd sandy, hun; 
about bis tatge ears, and down upon the collar of 
his shabby coat. te 

Av fpr his dtess, he wore a brown suit, which was 
almost threadbare, his’ waistcoat was’ buttoned up, 
go that if he éver dénned a whité shirt ft was not 
seen; but there is good reason to believe thas 
Ben was too econpmical to weay clothes which re- 
quired the expense of a laundress. 

He took’ snnff with his left hand, while he offered 
his right to Mortlake, | ee vs 

“Glad to tee you, file day, fine day,” piped be, in 
his ‘high shrill voice. ‘Whpte’s the young man? 
where's the young lady? Ah, I seq, there they come, 
and please have old Daniel and Misa Spinette in, 
they are both mentioned in the will, and a Frenob- 
woman, named Marie Frenchard, and a lady, Mise 
Melville.” . : . 

“Miss Melvifle is in Scotland,” said Morilake, 

* All-right, all right,’ said Mr, Orock, © will yor 
be good enough to stand’proxy for her.” — 

* “Oertainly.” 
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It was a-sofemn, straugevsight; the preparatious 
for the reading. of tuat withia the old .dining-reom. 
‘Lhe servaits were ranged on one giile, oni the ovher 
sat Mortlake, and the doctor and: rector: of the 
village, whorhad been called in as witnesses. 

Ethel had taken up-her positiow im her favourite 
armchair by the window; she: sat witu her aruns 
folded in her lap, and hereyes: cast down. Roger 
leaned iv his ususl nonchalant fashion against the 
mantelshelf, one foot iily twisted round the ancie of 
the other; he tarned his back upom Ben Crook, upon 
the doctor, the rector, the whole assembly. 

Ben Orook sat before the large dining table, bis 
clerk placed the wiil in front of him, andi them stood 
behind his chair. 

The old lawyer glanced sharply at. all the faces 
about him, put bis thumb to his mouth, and then 
lifted the first leaf of the squire’s will. 

“In the name of Heaven, amen,” 

“JT, Martin Thorncliffe, being in myright mind, 

do hereby give and bequeath my property iw the 
funds, amounting to five hundred thousend pounds, 
wy estate, calied Yatten, in the county of York, and 
my estate called Greywold, in the county of Here- 
ford, in trust to my friend and lawyer, Benjamin 
Crook, to have and to hold, from the date of iuny 
death, for the space of one year ; at the end of that 
time, I leave it unreserved to the pergons herein- 
aiter named. ~ First, te my great nephew, Rogér 
‘Thornoliffe, I give and bequeath ali my money in 
the English Funds, amounting to five’ hundred 
thousand pounds, and siso my estate of Greywold, in 
the county of Hereford, which belonged in the first 
instance, to his- grandfather, my brother. It is 
meet, and riglt, and just, that. the estate should so 
descend to the lad.” 
- Roger’s large,-black eyes sparkled with» what 
coemed hike liquid fire, he smiled, and nisemile made 
nis beauty almost. unearthly, not that there was any 
element.of the divine in the commtenance of Roger 
Thoracliffe, it was rather the face: of » heathen god, 
bright, dazzling, gtaod, untouched by gentleness, 
ungoftened by love or pity, or any saint-liky ecstacy. 
ile looked at Mortlake, flashed upes him, as it were, 
a glance full of proud triamph, 

Mortlake, meanwhile, had become of a leaden hue, 
his eyes. drooped, he compressed his lips, and he 
muttered to himself something which sounded iz the 
ears of the doctor, who was near to him, very like 
an\oath. . 

Mr, Bem Crook first cast his:eyes upon Roger, next 
upon Mortlake, he smiled an ugly, cunning smilo, 
then he went on again with the reading of the will, 

“But I dornot parpose that my nephew, Roger, 
should inhérit thie fortune witheut deserving it, and 
in my opivion be does not deserve it as present!” . 

Ben Crook, paused agein, bis ugly smile grew 
uglier. Mortlake turned crimson and purple with 
surprise, the colour and beauty faded out of the face 
of Roger, @ murmur of astonishment ran like a 
sliver through the little crowd assembled. 

Ben Crook continued: 

“My nephew must apply at. once for « situation in 
a merchant’s or lawyer’s office, he must -live for the 
space off two years upon his earmings, he must not 
borrow,@ shilling, or contract ene debt, during that 
time, Should he borrow a shilling, or procure 
goods on credit, he will forfeit all claimy to the 
wonies and estate above-meutioned.’’ 

Again Ben Crook paused. Reger’s face was now 
flushed, his eyes flashed, he folenched his. hand, and 
seemed ou the point of speaking, when Ethel signed 
to him to have patience, and he submitted to her look 
of entreaty. 

“T leave my friend, Benjamin Crook, executor of 
my will and’ guardian over my nephew and niece. 
He is keen and clever enough to keep asbarp look 
out upon Reger, He will. set those to watch «who 
will know whether my nephew borrows or gets into 
debt; end the smallest debt—even smounting to 


tive shillings—shall and will cause his complete dis- | 


inheritance, Should my nephew, Roger, ingratiate 
himself with any friends by telling them of his ex- 
peeted fortune, and they should invite him to visit 
and spend his time idly, and should he live in idle- 
uess under their roof, or otherwise, he is also to loge 
the fortune above-named. It is to be distinctly un- 
derstood that he is to work, and live by the labour 
of his hands, and keep clear of debt. If he become 
seriously ill, he shall be excused, Two medical cer- 
tifieates only- are to be accepted, the two medical 
men hereinafter named, as proof of that fact. I make 
this provision because I am aware that there are 
doctors to be found who would pander to the whims 
and idleness of a rich young man. Thre two doctors 
are, Dr, Crosby, of Red Lion Square, London, and 
- Kennedy, of Greywold, in the county of Here- 
ord,” 


Thoraciiffo,” said the old lawyer, withia grin. You 
can’t cheat.if you: are well. You masy work aud earn 
your bread for two years, audthen you will be ene 
of the richest menin the kingdow,” 

“T am not inthe least-dissatisfied with the condi- 
tious imposed by my uncle,” said’ Roger, speaking 
haughtily ; be hadbecome very white, but he smiled 
& smile of triumph upoh Mortiake, “Such a disci- 
pline as that named in the will will teach me how to 
take care of my movey when I come into it, and to 
keep out of the way of lawyers and sharpers.” 

Old Ben Crook chuckled at this, as if handsome 
Roger had paid: him « compliment instead of convey- 
ing an insult. Herubbed his hands together. 


have altered this will, sir, if be had lived ; in any 
ease, had you married Miss Parnell he would at 
once have altered it in your favour. And had he 
discovered that you were desperately in debt he 
would have altered it to yourcosti Yes, that. he 
would.” 

He meant to. do so,’ said Mortlake, veno- 
mously, “the night before he was murdered.” 

There was a certain meaning conveyed in those 
words, which sent a shudder through the heiress. 
Roger, white as ashes, stood upright now, and glared 
upon those assembled. 

Ben Crook then continued; 

“ If my nephew has already contracted any debts, 
and the creditors be willing to wait, it is # proof 
they have faith in his honour, but if the persecutions 
of law prevent him from working, and he be thrown 
into prisop, it is a proof that he has so conducted 
himself that they have no faith in bis honour, In 
that case, also, will he forfeit the fortune before- 
mentioned,” 

“Be that you see you have uo chance unless you 
make friends of your .creditors,”’ chuckled Ben 
Crook, rabbing his:hands again, 

Mortlake now: looked anothor man, his eyes glit- 
tered, his hands:eaught up a paper knife and played 
with the toy, unconsciously, his pallor gave place to 
&® Warm tint, which made him less plain than usual, 
he looked first at Roger and next at Ethel, with a 
glance which seemed to say: 

“ You are mine, both of you. You are like birds 
caught in a net... Obey me and be happy. Baulk 
m¢, and Roger ends his days ia prison.” 

Ben Crook continued to read aloud : 

“ Tomy niece, Ethel Thorncliffe, Lieave the gum of 
two. hundred thousand pouuds, now invested in 
various ways. Consols, bonds, banks and stocks, to be 
named hereafter. Iieave hera set of emeralds, set 
in twenty-carat-gold. A short goid chain, and cross 
of diamonds. A long gold chain; aud gold lever 
watch. A great, heart shaped, ruby brooch, pierced 
by a golden arrow, sewn over with brilliants, all these 
jewels are in the great chest in my bed-chamber, 
But my niece, Ethel, is not to touca one of these 
things, Or to inherit one shilling of the fortuue 
for tha space. of two years from the date of 
my death, because she would surely assist her 
brother in: idleness, if it lay in her power, For 
two years she is. to board at a certain house with 
a certain Mrs, Anson, who conducts a select board- 
iug-house for ladies only in the little seaport town of 
Seaton, in Devonshire. Ben Crook will pay this 
lady eighty pounds per annum for the board of my 
piece, and allew my niece twenty pounds a year for 
her own use, Sbe will require all that for her 
clothes and pocket-money. 

“I leave the whole of the jewels remaining in 
that chest, and the twenty thousand pounds that will 
remain after deducting the forty thousand for my 
niece, to Benjamin Crook, in trust, for the building 
of a bvspital in the outskirts ef London, for the com- 
fort of convalescent patients.” 
The will went on to state that the squire desired 
to leave handsome legacies to those who had served 
him faithfully. 
All the servants and Miss Melville received be- 
quests varying in value, some to the extent of two 
thousand pounds, but not one of these were to touch 
their legacies until the expiration of the two 
years. : 
When Benjamin Crook came to the end of the will, 
he looked round upon tie faces of all those assembled 
with a keensmile.. He rubbed his bands vigorously 
together; he seemed to relish excessively the sight 
of the various ewotions which agitated tue hearers, 
To the doctor a handsome legacy was bequeathed, 
He looked radiant with satisiaction, quite in the 
mood to preach patience aud contentment to other 
eople, 
The rector was remembered to the extent of ope 
hundred pounds anda gold watch, and he seemed 
quietly pleased in his way. 
All the servants were quite delighted at the mupi- 





“So youseo there is no way of escape for you, Mr. 


ficetice-of the legacies which fell to their share; but 





“I think,” said he, ‘ that your good uncle would’ 


——. 


they were not unreasonably annoyed at the long 
delay which: separated them from their good fortune. 
Ethel looked anxiously at her brother, the brother 
and Mortlake glared at each other with ecld faces, 
Defiance was in the countenance of Roger. A set 
purpose was nienifest on that of Mortlake. 

“Thave no right to give advice,” observed old 
Benjamin, rising and foldieg up bis various papers 
aud parcliments, “ but I would gently hint to Master 
Roger, yonder, the advisability of getting quickly 
into employment, and I think I can recommend him 
to.a situation in a certain lawyer's office in the city,’ 
where, for old acquaintance sake, they wil] oblige me 
by giving the young gentleman the employment of 
copying clerk, at a salary of one hundred por annum; 
handsome wages, those sir, for a young man unused 
towork. You could live on it very well, and have 
good board and lodging, necessary clothing, 
aud plenty of pocket money, I assure you when you 
have once earned your dinner you'll eat it with 
doable the appetite,” 

**You mean kindly, Mr, Crook,I am sure you 
do,” cried Roger, advancing towards the singular 
old man, and clasping his hand im both of his own, 
*“but how am I to comply with the conditions of my 
uncle’s will, unless those creditors to whom I owe 
such large sums of moncy will letme rest? Ii thay 
prosecute me, my mind will become go distracted that 
I shall not be ablo to. de my duty.” 

“ It is fortunate for you in one sense,” remarked 
the lawyer, “‘that your poor uncle's death was so 
sudden, or he would assuredly have altered his will 
and disinherited you entirely, since, as I understand, 
the knowledge of these liabilities came at last to his 
cars; but, as it is, although your creditors may give 
you trouble at first, not ope of them, I feel confident, 
will annoy you after once I have explained the affair 
to them, for, of course, if you were thrown into prison 
for instance, and were not able to work and support 
yourself as the will dicistes, you would never in- 
herit @ farthing, ‘and your creditors would lose every- 
thing—certainly they will let you aloue.”” 

Roger now motioued to the servants to withdraw, 
aud shortly afterwards a light lunch was served up, 
When this repast was ended, the doctor aud rector 
took their leave, and Benjamin Crook, Mortlake, aud 
the two Thorneliffes found themselves together, 


(Tobe Continued.) 








TRUE FRIENDSHIP. 





Tue ordinary friendship of to-day, in common 
with almost every community, is largely adulterated. 
Somehow it seoms to partake of the nature of the 
age in more respects thai one. 

The average grade of friondship is of the cheapest 
kind—made of poor material, and sold at any price. 


‘The social market is glutted with it, and it resembles 


so closely the genuine article that the keen-eyed 
expert oan alone detect the fraud. This, of course, 
is speaking figuratively. 

But the fact that there is much false friendship 
does not prove that there is none of enuine 
article in existence—itis only an evidence that the 
latter is rather scarce, 

Some writer has said, ‘‘ There is little friendship 
in the world,’’ and we are half inclined to substan- 
tiate the assertion. Those whom we believe to be 
our most roliable friends often prove our bitterest 
enemies, and we are frequently as a loss to know in 
whom to confide, and doubtful as to who are our 
frievds. 

Friendship is defined as an attachment to a person 
proceeding from an intimate acquaintance. Now, it 
is plain that if friendship is the natural outgrowth 
of an intimate acquaintance, it must necessarily 
partake of the nature of the acquaintanceship. 

If our rolatious one to another are of 9 pure and 
honest character, if truth and integrity and virtue 
are the controlling elements in all our comminglings 
with each other—then our friendship will be of a 
pure type, and tend to elevate and benefit us. , 

But if there is an absence of thoso elements—if 
the principles of true manhood and womanhood do 
not enter into and control our relations’to each other, 
if falsehood and deceit are practised—then the 
friendship will be eheap and flimsy—false and un- 
certain. : 

In the first place, there can be no trae friendship 
without confidence, and no confidence without honour 
and integrity. Thesvare the woofdnd web in the 
genuine article. ~~ 

Hypocrisy and pretence form no part in its make- 
up—they are too eheap and flimsy to wear well, and 
the honest man will dispense’ with them altogether. 

Men are too apt to use this false friendship as a 
cloak to hide their wieked decds aud purposea, But 





it is so gausy that discerning people can see through, 
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and discover the falsehood and wiekedness beneath. 

The underlying force of all proper social inter- 
course is friendship in its highest and noblest. The 
Creator has implanted within the human soul 
desire for social communion. It is the noblest human 
attribute, and, properly used, the most beneficent. 
But how little it is understood! How its cultivation 
and development in a higher sense is neglected! In 
this grasping, greedy world, its beauty is overlooked, 
its power is lost, its blessings unheeded, in our race 
after worldly treasures and pleasures and their un- 
satisfying results. 

yoyo is of incalculable value. - With true 
friendship there is that peace and harmony that 
surpasses all definition. Complete and well rounded, 
it is more beautiful than imagination could portray. 
Developed and intonsified, it blossome into that finer 
and more heavenly grace called love. 

Properly exercised, it lifts all men into a higher 
life—fills them with nobler impulses and desires— 
refines the mind and softens the heart—purifies and 
besutifies the actions of mea ; in short, it makes men 
more manly, and woman more womanly, and adds 
beauty and harmony and happiness to our lives, 

Its throne is in the heart. Here itis born, and 
here it dwells for ever, strengthening or weakening, 
and determining for good or evil our influence on our 
fellow-beings in proportion as it is developed in the 
right or the wrong channel. 

It is born of Heaven, and is linked in‘ nature to 
Him who was the friend of friends—who died that 
a flourishing world might live, It is the fountain- 
head of love, and the germ of every noble impulse 
and feeling in man.  B.W.B. 
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CHAPTER LfTI. 


Lord TREGARON bestowed long and anxious 
thought upon the disposition and welfare of Maya. 
The girl had developed such hideous traits of false. 
ness, treachery, and baseness, that he began to ex- 
—— sense of repugnance to her that frightened 

m. 

Her pink and white prettiness, her purring ways, 
her softness, and her sinuous grace, had grown to 
him as repulsive as the glitter and beauty and grace 
of asnake. He was horrified at his own growing 
aversion to her; he blamed himself severely; and 
recalled the fact that she had been brought up 
in India ata native court, as an apology or excuse 
for a want of principle. 

And then he remembered that Sinda had been 
brought up at that same court, and that Sinda was 
trath and nobleness iteelf. 

He remembered, too, that that court had been 
Christian and not heathen, and that the old Begum 
had been a. convert to Christianity, and that the 
martyred missionary, Mr. Hudspeth, had been of 
gentle birth, had been an English university gra- 
duate, and that he had been the tutor and guardian 
of both Sinda and Maya. 

It was impossible to avoid the conelusion that the 
girl’s nature was originally bad and coarse, and that 

he fault was in that and not in the education or 
ttraining she had received. 

* And yet,” he thought, sorrow fully, “ Agnes was 
wont to boast of the frankness and truthfulness of 
the child. Sbe used to tell me that our little Katha- 
rine possessed a rare nobility of soul, and she often 
predicted that her womanhood would be as glorious 
and perfect as her childhood was tender and sweet. 
And this is the child of my sainted Agnes—this girl 
whose duplicity and meanness of nature must have 
been born in her, and lain undeveloped during 
those early years !’’ 

He was thinking thus upon the morning sifbsequent 
to his announcement to Maya of his resolve to send 
her to a boarding-school. 

_ He was seated at a desk in the library, and had 
just completed a letter to Mr. Sharp, requesting him 
to find such a school as he desired, when the door 
opened, and Maya, in a white morning costume of 
peculiar airiness, came into his presence. 

_ Ho regarded her gravely, his sad, stern face not 
lighting up at her approach. 

She drew up 3 hassock and sat down at his knee, 
seizing and caressing his hand, and looking up at 


him with a fawning expression that indicated a selfish 
errand. 


“I see that 
she exclaimed, 


you've been writing a letter, papa,” 


“Is it to your lawyer?” 
“IT have been writing to Mr, Sharp—yes,”’ 
** And about a boarding-school for me?” 
The earl assented, 


“T thought so. And I’ve come in to mako a bar- 
gain with you, papa,” cried Maya, vivaeiously. “I 
know that you are not quite satisfied with me. Now 
I'll agree to be and do whatever you wish if you'll 
destroy that odious letter, and say nothing more 
about a boarding-school.” 

‘©T ean make no bargain with you, Katharine,” 
said Lord Tregaron, coldly. ‘I do not send you 
from me under a momentary displeasure, but from 
& deep-seated conviction that it is my duty to 
provide you with a womgn’s tender care and train-. 
ing.’ . 

“ But you will change your mind, papa 2?” 

**T cannot, as I cannot change my convictions of 
duty.” 

The girl frowned darkly, and her slippered foot 
large and flat, as his lordship noticed, beat a tat-too 
upon the carpet. 

“T would prefer a governess,” she said, with a 
pout. ‘I didn’t leave India to be put in a school 
like a child, Can’t you find me a governess ?” 

“T thiok a schdéol, with the companion of other 
young ladies, preferable,’’ said the earl, “It will 
give you sisters——”’ 

“Tf you think I need a companion of my own age, 
send for Sinda,’’ interrupted Maya. ‘I hate her, to 
be sure, but I prefer Sinda and fresdom to school. 
I'll copy Sinda, if you insist upon it, but I won’t go 
to school! You think so much.of Sinda that I’m 
sure that you can’t say no to this proposition.” 

The earl was thoughtful. ' 

He admired and loved Sinda with a strange tender- 
ness and yearning. 

To have her again under his roof would be a great 
joy to him. 

It seemed probable that Sinda would have more 
influence over the wayward Maya than anyone else 
could have. 

Sinda would probably be willing to leave Mre. 
Biggs upon a proper representation of the case, 
and he yielded assent to Maya’s proposition in these 
words: 

“I will lay aside my letter to Mr. Sharp for the 
present, and I will write to Sinda, asking her tocome 
here as your friend and sister. If she will come to 
us, I will adopt her as my daughter, so that she may 
feel herself your social equal, and her companionship 
I hope you will improve, and be more whatI wish 
you to be.” 

The girl made a grimace behind her lace pocket- 
handkerchief, but bowed her head in acquiescence to 
his lordship’s remark. 

He wrote his letter to Sinda without further delay, 
inviting her to come to Belle Isle as his adopted 
daughter and Maya’s sister. 

He expressed a conviction that, if Sinda would 
assent to his proposition, he could arrange matters 
satisfactorily with Mrs. Biggs, and desired to hear 
from her at her earliest convenience. 

* He read the letter to Maya, sealed and addressed 
it, and despatched it to the post by a special mes- 
senger. 

‘We shall probably hear from Miss Sinda the day 
after to-morrow,” the earl remarked, “I think she 
will come this weex!’’ 

“Tam sure she will. Sinda is refined, and that 
horrible Mrs. Biggs is enough to drive her dis- 
tracted,’”’ said Maya. ‘I know that I would rather 
die than be under the control of that wretched old 
creature! So, it’s all settled & added the girl, gaily. 
**T’m to stay at home and Sinda’s to share my home 
with me. Well, that’s better than boarding-school, 
I suppose !” 

She rose up and moved towards the door, all 
smiles and brightness. 

Amore morcenary and calculating person could 
scarcely be found than pretty Maya, and inwardly 
she was convulsed with bitterness at the prospect of 
sharing her position and fortune with Sinda. 

She concealed her anger cleverly, however, and 
beat a retreat to her own room, where she brooded 
over what she deemed her wrongs in sullen silence, 
and pondered upon the question how she might best 
right them. 

She had no one to consult or to afilict with her 
murmurings, Wolsey Bathurst having gone to Lost- 
withiel to stay a day or so. 

At least such was his pretence, but Maya knew 
quite well that he had gone up to London upon a 
secret and nefarious errand to which she had 
prompted him, and the issue of that errand she hoped 
would free her from all her present restraints and 
difficulties. 


“If we succeed—and I am daring enough to make 
success certain, even if Bathurst is not,” she thought, 
her eyes gleaming, her pretty face growing hideous 
under her evil thoughts, “there’ll be no question of 





Sinda’s coming hore, or of Sinda’s sharing my 





fortune! Even a week may change the whole face of 
affairs, and make me my own mistress,” } 

The letter which Lord Tregaron had written 
reached Sinda the next day—the day upon which 
Col. Darke made to her bis proposal of marriage. 

Upon the night of the day thereafter Sinda made 
her escape from Haigh Lodge as recorded. 

Upon the morning after that escape, Wolsey 
Bathurst returned from London, ostensibly from 
Lostwithiel. It was nearly noon when he arrived, 
and Lord Tregaron and Maya were gone. out to 
drive. 

No opportunity was afforded Wolsey Bathurst and 
Maya for private speech when they met at a later 
hour that afternoon, the earl being present. It was 
not until after dinner, when the land-agent had called 
and was closeted in the library with the earl, that 
the pair were alone together. 

“Let us go out on the terrace for a walk,” said 
young Bathurst. ‘‘The evening is delightful.” 

Maya assented and rang for her opera-cloak. Then 
the young couple stepped out of a drawing-room 
window upon the terrace and strolled away together 
in the light of the slender crescent moon and the 
glimmering stars. 

“ Well?” said the girl, impatiently, when they 
were at a safe distance from the castle. 

‘© Well!’ declared the young man, with emphasis, 
“TJ did as you directed, Maya.” 

“ And you got the drug ?” 

“Yes. Igot it, with some difficulty, and I had 
to pay a precious high price for it, too. I didn’t dare 
go to a regular chemist’s, you know, lest my name 
ehould be inquired after and other inquiries be made. 
I found a broken-down doctor I used to know, and 
he procured the thing for me.” 

‘* Give it to me!” cried Maya, eagerly. 

Young Bathurst made a swift survey of the scene 
around’him, and then took from his pocket a tiny 

hial filled with a white powder. Maya examined 

t and thrust it into her bosom. 

** And now that I have obeyed you,” said Bath- 
urst, “‘ tell me why you are so anxious to get the 
earl eut of the way, That boarding-school idea is 
scarcely suffieient motive——” 

“ Perhaps not. Bat he intends now to adopt Sinda 
as his daughter and co-heiress with me!’’ cried the 
girl, sharply. ‘‘ How do you like that?” 

Bathurst started. 

“ What an idea!” he exclaimed. ‘ He—ho can’t 
doubt Topee’s eonfession—that you are the Lady 
Katharine Elliot.” 

It was Maya’s turn tostart. 

“ How could he doubt it ?”’ she demanded angrily. 
* Dol not remember my childhood? Havel not 
my. mother’s jewels? The cause of his action is, 
that he has taken afancy to Sinda and that, for some 
reason, he does not like me. It’s the same old 
story—every body always liked Sinda best !” 

“If he wants to adopt Sinda and divide your for- 
tune with her, the matter is serious,” said Batharst. 
“The girl will come, you may be sure. And you 
will be robbed and despoiled for a washerwoman’s 
daughter——”’ 

** Unless,” interrupted Maya, significantly, and 
her hand flew to the pbial she had placed in her 
bosom. 

Young Bathurst gloomily nodded assent. 

* It's a terrible thing to do,’”’ he muttered. 

** You needn’t doit. I’m brave enéugh to take 
the whole thing on myself,” cried Maya. “If Sinda 
should not arrive until to-morrow night, she’ll find 
her lordly friend dead——”’ 

“ But she'll be sure to come to-night! She hag 
had time—oh, look! There’s a Lostwithiel fly 
coming up the avenue! Sinda hae come!” 

The two gazed at the vebicle moving over the 
bridge and in the direction of the castle. It was 
not Sinda’s lovely face that looked out of the 
vehicle, however, and glared at the pair wpon the 
terrace—it was the red and bleared visage of Mrs 
Biggs! 


CHAPTER LIII. 


Taomas Baruurst stood as if turned to stone, 
staring at his prostrate and insensible victim in a 
glare of absolute- horror! 

He believed that death had cheated him of his 
prey--that poor Agnes Elliot had gone from her 
earthly prison and his persecutions to the glorious 
freedom and perfect happiness of a world in which 
he could never reach her ! 

Recovering .himself with’ a galvanic start, and 
uttering a yell of maniacal fury that rang through 
the reoms of the old house, he bounded to her, 
or her up in hig arms and laid her upon the 
cou! 
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Then he took the lamp ia his hand and surveyed 
her with a convulsed countenance and strange, wild 
eyes. 

How white she was! How deathly still! The 
eweet eyes were closed, and the long lashes lay 
upon her cheeks, The mouth, tender still yet inex- 
pressibly sorrowful, was ahut in a rigid line. The 
scit hair that once had glinted with golden lights 
and dasky shadows, was yet soft and abundant, but 
of a uniform grey tint, that contrasted singularly 
with the beauty of the face, which no suffering had 
been able to dim. 

The figure was almost rigid in its attitude. She 
looked dead—yet a sudden tremulousness of the gar- 
ments covering her breast told that her heart had 
not ceased its work—that life still lingered in’ its 
citadel. ; 

Thomas Bathurst’s own heart gave a wild leap as 
he noticed that sign of life. 

He ran to the toilet-table and brought a pitcher 
of water and sprinkled her face. 

He chafed her hands and loosened her gown at 
her throat in a very agony of love and grief, 

Raising his eyes suddenly, be beheld his valet 
standing in the doorway, watching the scene with 
curious eyes, 

“Bring a flask of brandy !’”” 
“ And be quick about it!’’ 

The valet hurried downstairs, returniag with tho 
required stimulant, 

He made as if to pour a draught down the lady’s 
throat, but his master waved him back. No hands 
but Batburst’s should touch her. And Bathurst, 
gently and tenderly as a mother caring for her little 
child, lifted the lovely grey head, and tried to force 
between the clenched white teeth afew drops of 
Siquor, He succeeded in his effott, and laid her 
back upon the couch, as she drew a quivering, sob- 
bing breath, and opened her eyes in wonder and 
affright. 

He stepped back a few paces, motioning to his valet 
to go downstairs. 

Mrs. Elliot’s eyes roved in a wild glance abont the 
room, and settled at last upon the face of her enemy. 
She shiver:d, and into the deep blue eyes came a 
pas of terror and aversion that cut the villain to the 
soul, 

“ Agnes!” he said, softly, yet with agony in his 
tones ; how strangely you look at me! Agnes!” 

Her glance remained fixed upon his visage, and 
now an expression of piteous pleading mingled with 
the look of aversion. 

“ You know me, Agnes?” he questioned, eagerly 
and anxiously. 

Mrs. Elliot moaned faintly. : 

Bathurst approached a step nearer to her. 

“You seem so strange!’; he exclaimed. “ You 
{ook so ill, Agnes,and your eyes are so unnatural—” 

“Stand back!" said Mrs. Elliot, in a hoarse 
whisper. “ Donotcome so near me. You poison 
the air! Where is Nugent ? Sendhim to meat once. 
i want my husband !” 

Bathurst recoiled swiftly. 
with a fever flush. Her glances were growing 
wilder. He saw that her mind wandered—that she 
who had borne an imprisonment of thirteen years, 
one of them with ball and chain attached to her 
person—who had made a perilous flight over 
dndian hills and plains and rivers, and through 
jungles—who had made her way to England, 
and found a temporary freedom from his 
pursuit—that sle bad given way under this 
final blow, and was sick with fever—perbaps unto 
death, 

She raised herself upon her elbow. 

** Where is Nugent ¢”’ she repeated. “ Where is 
little Kate?’’ 

“‘ Agnes, you know that they are dead !’” 

“Dead? Whoisdead? Not Nugent? Why, he 
is somewhere about the bungalow. And little Kate 
‘is with ber nurse under the banyan tree. Cali 
Ranneleo. I want my dear, old Rannelee,”’ 

She called in a clear, shrill voice the names of her 
Ausband and her child. Disappointed at receiving 
no answer, she called a little imperiously for 
Rannelee. 

Bathurst spoke to her, andishe answered him at 
random, yet it appeared that she knew him, She 
seemed to fancy herself at the bungalow ia the 
Indian hill-region, taking up her life at the point 
-of her previous terrible illness of thirteen years be- 
fore. All the leng years of imprisonment and 
suffering between appeared to have faded from her 
memory. 

Bathurst, full of alarm, summoned back his 
‘valet. 

“She is very ill, you see,” lie said, meeting him 
at the threshold, aud gazing upon the excited, 


he commanded. 


Hor face was kindling 





fevered prisoner. ‘‘ Delirious with fever. Why,she 
even calls mo Nugent. Do you hear her?” 

Mrs. Elliot was calling frantically for Nugent, her 
husband, 

“She wants the heathen woman, sir,” said the 
valet, ‘She needs a woman’s care and nursing. [f 
I am not mistaken this fever is no slight thing. 
There, sir ; hear her eall for Rannelee,” 

Bathurst listened. The condition of his prisoner 
appeared to him very alarming. 

** She must have a woman to wait upen and nurse 
her,” he assented. ‘‘ And, of course, there’s no 
woman to be had so available as Ranneles. Besides, 
the Hindoo knows how to treat many diseases, and 
will serve as well as a physician. When tke lady 
gets well it will be easy to separatethem again. Go 
for Rannelee.” 

— valet hastened to descend the stairs to the 
cellar. 

He lighted a lamp on his way, and produced a key, 
with which he unlocked the massive door of an an- 
cient wine vault inthe furthermost corner of the 
subterranean apartment, 

Holding the light above his head, he flashed its 
rays into the damp and gloomy dungeon. 

In a remote corner, upon a pile of straw, bound 
with ropes so that her movements were necessarily 
few and painful, crouched the Hindoo woman. She 
turned her face toward the door as it opened, and 
her eyes were burning with a fierce and gloomy fire, 
and her bronze complexion looked faded and pale, 
and her attitude was one of hopeless misery. 

She did not speak. Evidently, she thought that 
the man had come with food. 

But he approached her, and loosened her bonds so 
that she could walk, and then moved away, saying 
the one word: 

**Come!’”’ 

She made no movement to follow him. 
not even stir.“ 

“Come!”? he repeated, impatiently. 
mistress needs you !” 

The woman leaped to her feet. 

“My mistress!’ she cried, her eyes 
© Where is she ?”’ 

“ Tu this house—upstairs !’’ 

Rannelee searched the man’s features with sus- 
picious eyes, 

She feared some new treachery. But what could 
be worse than this damp and horrible dungeon ? 
What could be worse than this awfnl solitude. She 
had thought all night of her mistress; she had 
known that her own eapture must be but @ prelude 
to that of her mistress; and she did not wonder 
that her mistress was a prisoner in this house. She 
only wondered that Mrs. Elliot’s remorseless enemy 
should allow her lady and herself to be re-united, 

“T can’t be worse off than I am now,” she mut- 
tered. “Lead on!” . 

The valet went on, bearing the light. 

The Hindoo woman, still partly fettered, toiled 
after him, up the stonestair to the kitchen, and thence 
to the upper floors. As they reached the second 
story, @ high, shrill voice calling piteously for 
“Nugent,” came floating down to their ears. 
Rannelee heard it, recognised it, and dashing past 
her guide flew up the stairs like a mad creature and 
bounded into Mrs. Elliot’s room. 

The lady was sitting upright on her couch, raving 
in delirium. And Bathurst stood a few feet from her, 
anxious, frightened, and gloomy. 

He welcomed Rannelee with a sigh of relief. 

“ Your mistress is ill,’ he said, briefly. ‘* You 
understand fevers. I am sure that you can cure 

” 

The Hindoo paused and looked from Mrs. Elliot to 
her persecutor, The words she would have spoken 
were hushed upon her lips, as another cry came 
from her mistress, She flew towards her and caught 
her to her bosom, exclaiming : 

* Go! Your presence makes her worse! Leave her 
to my care!” 

“If you want anything you can knock upon the 
door,” said Bathurst. ‘I shall just be outside.’’ 

He went out with his valet, and shut avd locked 
the door behind him. 

Rannelee embraced her mistress, who, without 
seeming to recognise her, yet clung to her. The 
Hindoo soothed her as tenderly as if she had been 
a baby. She removed the remainder of her own 
bonds and loosened the thick, grey hair of her 
mistress, and softly brushed it; she removed her 
garments and put upon her a white night-robe, 
and then taking her in ber arms, carried her to the 
bed. 

Removing the lamp to a distance, she knocked 
upon the door. Bathurst, baggard and troubled, 
opened it. 

“| want cold water,’ said the woman, “and 


She did 


* Your 


blazing. 





lemons, and a few drugs. Let me have them at 
once.” 


She named the articles she required, and Bathurst 
despatched his valet for them, resuming his own 
watch outside the door. ; 

Rannelee returned to her mistress with wet cloths 
to lay upon the hot forehead, and bent over her, 
muttering : 

‘Why should I try to save her life that her enemy 
may torture and distress her? Better that she 
should die now. She has had nothing but trouble 
for many years, but in the Heaven she has told me 
about, she would find her husband and child and be 
happy. Can I let her go tothem? Ah! no, Iam too 
selfish. I could not bear to see her lying here cold 
and stiffto lose her! We might die together, for 
1 cannot live without her—but yet, perhaps He she 
loves may let her escape out of her enemy’s hands. 
Surely, afterso much darkness there must be some 
brightness in store !”” 

The drugs were brought, and Rannelee adminis- 
tered them as seemed wise to her. But the fever 
rose to a greater height and burned more fiercely in 
Mrs. Elliot’s veins; the mind wandered back to the 
days of her early married life, and she talked of 
“ Nugent ’’ and of “little Kate,” now laughing, now 
moaning pitifully, and Rannelee’s heart grew faint 
— despair. Her skillseemed weak and iusuflicient 

ere. 

‘ The day passed slowly, without change for the 
better, and night came. The Hindoo woman watched 
nearly all the long hours through, ministering 
tenderly to her charge, but the fever did not 
abate. 

Bathurst watched also outside the door, listening 
eagerly to Mrs. Elliot’s ravings to catch the sound of 
his own name, but she did not utter it. His hollow 
eyes and haggard cheeks attested how great was his 
love and anxiety, how keen and intense his suffer- 


ing. 

Upon the third day, when Mrs. Elliot was raving 
in a frenzy thatappalled those who listened to her, 
Bathurst came in and stood at her bedside, 

“She is not getting better, Raunelee?’’ he said, 
“ Do you think she will die?” 

“The great Vishnu alone knows,” the Hindoo an- 
swered. ‘ Ranuelee’s skill is no help. Rannelee 
ean cure the simple fevers of the blood, but this is of 
the brain.”’ 

‘© We must have a physician, She must not—shall 
not—die!”’ cried Thomas Bathurst. ‘‘I will bring 
a physician to her, Rannelee, if you will give me your 
solemn oath not to make any appeal to him, nor to 
contradict what I shall tell him!” 

“I promise !’’ declared the Hindoo, solemnly. ‘‘ I 
will do anything if only she may be restored to health 
and reason.” 

Bathurst waited untilevening. Then, sending for 
the cab he had before employed, he drove to the house 
of a celebrated physician, and obtained audience with 


him. 
He told him that his wife, who had recently re- 
turned with him from India, was very ill of brain- 


fever, and solicited him to attend her. His cab was 
at the door, he said, and if the physician would 
accompany him in it much valuable time would be 
saved. 

Bathurst’s appearance was that of a wealthy gen- 
tleman. He insisted upon bestowing a liberal feo 
in advance. The physician asked his address, 
Bathurst gave a false one. The house he had taken 
was in a disreputable quarter, and he dared not de- 
clare its lecality. 

His anxiety impressed the practitioner, who yielded 
to his entreaties, and went out with him to the 


cab. 

* Home!’ said Bathurst, briefly,as they entered 
the vehicle. 

One blind was drawn up. The merchant sat by 
the open window, artfully letting loose one of the 
siik curtains, and kept up a stream of conversation, 
so engaging the attention of his companion that 
the latter paid no heed to the streets they tra- 
versed. 

Before a gleam of suspicion could enter the mind 
of the physician that all was not right, the cab 
turned inte the wretched street in which 
Bathurst lodged, and drew up beforethe gloomy 
dwelling he occupied. The night was dark, and 
there was no street-lamp in the vicinity. The 
physician mounted the steps, Bathurst opened 
the door with his latch-key, and led the way up- 
stairs, 

True to her promise, Rannelee said not a word to 
the practitioner concerning the identity or tho 
troubles of her mistress. She replied to his ques- 
tions succinctly and clearly, and he gave her direc- 
tions and wrote his prescriptions, which he gave into 
Bathurst’s hands, He looked very grave as he 
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tnrned front the bedside and followed hie‘hostdown- 
stairs. They camo to @ halt in the lower hallp-and 
Bathurst seid 

“© Do you think she will die, doctor ?” 

“She had had some great strain’ tom her wner- 
vous system,” said the physivian; gravely. “ Her 
mind has received a great shodék, sHoxld say, 
but she has been well treated so far, an@'I think 
von have reason fo hope for Her reeovery.” 
~ Batharst expressed his gratitade for this assurance, 
and the practitioner took his leave, departing in 
the cabin which he had come. 

Nothing bad been said concersing a second’ visit. 
And as during his homeward drive the doctor dis- 
covered that he had not been taken to the’ address 
the merchant had given him, he became sorely puz- 
zied and uneasy. 

He was set down in safety at his own door and 
then proceeded to interrogate the cabman, who cut 
short his inquiries by driving away abraptly, leaving 
his curiosity nneatiefied as to the locality and the 
people he had visited. 

The «ffair took rank at once in the worthy phy- 
sician’s mind with mysterious tales he had heard ip 
student days, and many were the fanciful theories he 
concocted in regard to the beautifal fevered lady 
and her sinister supposed husband and the grim 
Hindoo narse. 

Bathurst hastened to have the prescripticns’ made 
op at a chemist’s aud administered the medicine with 
bis own hands. 

But no instant change for tho better occurred, as 
he had anticipated. 

For a week or more Mrs, Elliot lay at the very 
gate of death, and Rannelee and Bathurst watched 
over her with a tireless devotion. 

But at the end of the week the crisis was safely 
passed, the fever was broken up, and the invalid 
began slowly to recover. 

At the end of the second week she had recovered 


a large portion of her strength—a ‘fact which she" 


and Rannelee carefully concealed from theit enemy. 
They believed that the Iady’s recovery would be the 
signal for the servant's re-incarceration in the wine 
vault, and Mrs. Elliot rémained in bed during the 
brief visits of Bathurst, and did not permit him to 
know she was nearly well. 

One afternoon, at an hour when her persecutor 
never visited her, Mrs, Elliot was seated in her easy 
chair. 

Rannelee had brushed out her mistress’s hair and 
thick, grey locks, lamenting over their loss of coloar; 
Mrs. Elliot had been vesy thoughtfal and silent, but 
now she said, suddenly : 

‘*Tam very much better. If Mr. Bathurst dis- 
covers how strong I am—and we cannot keep the 
fact from him much longer, Rannelee—he will send 
you back to your horrible dungeon, and resume his 
persecutions of me.” 

“ Yes, missy,” assented the Hindoo woman. “‘ He 
has us in his net. He has only to tighten the cords 
at his pleasure.” 

“Tf we are ever to make an attempt at eseape, we 
mtst do it now,’”’ 

The servant was startled. 

“But what can we ‘do, missy?” she whispered. 
“There are no windows to this room. We can only 
get ont at the doorway. Thereare two mea in the 
house— you are still weak—it is impossible.” 

**Tam too weak to attempt flight, true, But listen 
tome. I have fermed a plan, Ramnelee. I cannot 
escape, but you can do so.” 

“How ?”’ asked the Hindoo, ineredntously. 

“We must contrive to have the valet sent out upon 
an errand,” ssid Mre, Mliot. “I will be in bed. 
You shall summon Mr. Bathurst by knocking at the 
door, Ask him to send for some drug or delicacy. 
Then ask him in to see me, He does: not lock the 
door when he comesin. You ean fly down the stairs 
and escape from the house——” 

“But he will kill you in his anger.” 

“He will not. He knows that you are a stranger 
in England—a stranger to English customs. He 
will think you too utterly insignificant to be feared. 
He will plan a defence in case hois molested by the 
police, but he will not be greatly troubled by your 
flight. You must learn the street and number of this 
house. You must not return to that horrible dun- 
geon, Raunelee,” she added. “You must escape 
and bring help tome!’’ 

“T must go tethe police then, missy 2” said the 
Hindoo woman, thoughtfully, 

“No, - He might be beforehand with vow and ac- 
euse you of crimes. He is rich and powerful. Ihave 
a better plan, Rannelee, Tiisten attentively, My 
husband, as you know, came of an influential family 
and has noble connections. I have been thinking 
very seriously of this matter during the past few 
days. Captaiu Elliot, my husband, bad a handsome 





-property in England, and'I am entitled to atleast a 


support from it,” 
» * Batit must be in. the hands of other heirs‘ now, 
missy. Yon are believed to be dead, as wall asyour 


husband and child,” i de 
“Eknoéw. Toshall need powerful - aid ‘if lobtain . 


my rights,’ said Mrs Hiliot. “Phe head:of the 
Elliot family is noble. Hoe is a far-off cousin ofi my 
dear husband, and I am sure that: he would befriend 
me for Nugent’s sake, You shailgo'to him, Rannelee, 
You shall tell him my story, ‘bow Ihave been im- 
prisoned for years in India by Mr. Batkurst, how I 
have been persecuted and wronged. Ask him to 
rescve me and to befriend me, to secure to mé a 
portion of my husband’s estates, and to free me 
from Bathurst’s persecutions, Cam you do this, 
Rannelee ?” 

“Yes, missy. 
tleman ?”’ 

The conversation was here interrupted by advanc- 
ing footsteps. ; 


But where shall I find thie gen- 


(To be continued.) 


THE CLARKSONS’ BALL, 
Te Teer ree any 


Mrs. Arison sat in her low easy-chair, and 
tapped her foot impatiently as, she sewed, Mr. 
Alison walked the.floor uneasily and frowned darkly. 
It was evident that there was a storm brewing in the 
domestic atmosphere, 

Indeed the first faint drops of the coming shower 
were already pattering down on the dainty dress 
which Mrs. Alison was embroidering for her baby. 

“For pity’s sake, Maud,” broke forth her liege 
lord, “‘ don’t begin crying. Why can’t you be sensi- 
ble and look at the matter in a reasonable way? It 
ought not, to be so hard for you to yield to my wishes 
when I have good reasons for asking you to 1) 
so?” 

“TI don’t know what you call ‘good reagons,’” 
sobbed Mand Alison. “ You don’t know the least 
thing against the Clarksons that you should wish me 
to refrain from attending their ball—such a magnifi- 
cent affair as it’s going to be, too.” 

“ That is the chief of my reasons—because I don’t 
know anything abont the family—neither for nor 
against them. But the man’s face is enough. to con- 
demu him. I wouldn’t trust him an inch out of my 
sight.” 

“ You're as unjust as can be,” cried Mrs, Alison, 
indignantly, “to say such things about a stranger of 
whom you know nothing. I do believe you are 
joalous of him because he was so attentive to me at 
Mrs. Fitzgerald’s party.” 

Mr. Alison whistled. 

“ Jealous! I should hope I wasn’t quite so foolish. 
But I do think you are altogether too careless in 
taking up with people so rashly. You haven’t known 
the family a month, yet Mrs. Clarkson is as much at 
home here as if the house belonged to her. I don’t 
like it, and I expressly desire that you will see as 
little of eithér her or her husband as is possible until 
something more is known of both of them. Espe- 
cially do. I wish you to decline their invitation to 
this ball. I dort want my wife known as the chosen 
friend of a pair of adventurers,” 

Having delivered this, Mr, Alison walked out of 

room. 

Thereat his pretty wife: was justly indignant as 
well as at what he had said. Anger had dried the 
tears upon her cheeks as she muttered : 

“Adventurers indeed! as if that were possible. 
Tam sure Mr, and Mrs. Clarkson are as refined and 
elegant as any people of our acquaintance, and 
everybody says the ball will be magnificent; and 
everybody is going, too, and—and so am I. I will 
not be deprived of every little pleasure I chance to 
care for because Fred chooses to dictate in that lordly 
PARROr. I shall go to that ball in spite of him, so 
there!’ 

And the little foot came down with emphasis upon 
the soft carpet beneath it. 

Now please don’t rush to conclusions in haste, and 
decide forthwith that Mr..and Mrs. Alison were a 
disagreeable pair of people indeed, for I assure you 
they were nothing of the sort, as a general rule. 

Please remember that the eircumstances under 
which I have introduced them to your notice were 
extremely unfavourable to that display of angelic 
submission to each other’s wishes which married 
people are supposed always to be capable of, no 
matter what the provocation to a contrary state of 
affairs may be. 


Ttwas, strange, that Mrs. Atison, should “hays 


|. taken so: strong a farcy te, the Clarksons, a, family 


who had come to Bassett quite unheralded, aad of 
whom no one knew.anything... ..;. , 

They had taken an elegantly furnished -house -on 
hTense, engaged seats:in the most fashionable: church, 
and altogether had’ made # lavish display of -wealt’ 
and imporfance—too lavish to be altogether in goo; 
taste. . 

’ When Mrs. Alison had met them first she had hat 
her foolish little head quito turned by the gushing 
intimacy proffered by the woman and the flattering 
attentions of the man. bees 

They were a,,handsome couple, it could not be 
denied. She was stately, tall, and stylish, was 
beautiful and debonair. _ 

Still, she, had 9 dashing way that was. hardly 
refined, and he was almost coarse sometimes, But 
their apperent wealth might cover more heinous sins 
than these, and the society of Bassett, had, almost 
universally, taken them up and fraternised with them 
immediately. : 

Some few pradent souls, like. Mr.. Alison, ‘wero 
disposed to stand aside, however, and wait for -timo 
to test ths real value of these new-comers; but these 
were pronotinced old-fogyish, and their opinions 
utterly routed. 

Thus it was that Mr. and Mrs: Alisom so nearly 
quarrelled that bright.morning early in. December. 
Tho Clarksons iad issued cards fora grand reception 
and ball, to which, nearly all the élite of the town 
had responded favourably. 

Could Mrs. Alison decline.. She did not intend to, 
at all events, ; 

Yet it was with rather a ‘failing heart that slic 
penned her acceptance of the invitation, and com- 
menced her preparatious for the great event. 

She had never before in their pleasant married lifs 
acted so wilfully in opposition to her husband's 
wishes. But this time sho felt herself in part ex- 
susable, 

“If she had asked me ‘not to go,” she said, half 
penitently; “I might have thought better ‘of 18, but 
I won’t be eommanded. [ ‘didn't’ marry to become 
my husband’s slave, and I’ll go to this ball if only 
to show him that I can think for myself and act as 
I choose, whether he objects or not.” - 

You see the little lady was fast working herself 
up to a high pitch of virtuous indignation, and _ she 
was scarcely disposed to pay any attention to the 
faint monitions “of conscience, especially when it 
dared to whisper that she might be. wrong. 

The night of the ball came round.at last, as all 
things do when patiently. waited for. At breakfast 
that. day Mrs. Alison. announced to her husband 
her intention of attending the ball, 

“ You aro not in earnest ?” he said. 

“Indeed I am,” was the defiant reply, “ My 
preparations are all completed, and Mrs.: Leighton 
has offered me a seat in her carriage in, case you 
persist in not escorting me yourself.” 

“T certainly shall not go,” her husband answered, 
firmly. “I: cannot believe my little wife will: g» 
without me,” he added, pleasantly. “Give ame a 
kiss, puss, and when I come home to-night F ‘trust 
you will have put all thisnonsense out of your head. 
By-bye.” 

But his wife would not look at him when he kissed 
her, and she stamped her foot angrily as the door 
closed behind him and she heard his careless whistle 
as he ran down the steps. _ 

“ T'm_not a baby,” she said to herself, “* and.I won't 
be treated like one. He shall find out that I ean go 
withont him.” 

He did arrive at a realising sense of the fact when 
he came home to tea that night. 

Running lightly upstairs, the first-sight that mot 
his amazed eyes was his pretty wife/in full, festive 
robes, ' 

She turned from the mirror as he came in, and 
leaned carelessly against the toilet table, 

“ Well, dear,” she said, with a light affectation of 
unconsciousness that she was vexing him‘in the 
least. “You see I have detided to go, ‘after all. 
How do you like my dress? I dressed early ou 
purpose for you to see it.” 

Mr. Alison had stopped short as she spoke with 
hand uplifted. 

‘“*Maud,” he said, in a vexed voice, ** what docs 
this mean.” 

“Have you forgotten so soon?” she answered, 
lightly. “It is the Clarksons’ ball, you know. I 
told you that Mrs. Leighton had offered to call for 
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me and bring. me; home.again. . Don’t you; remem- 
ber?’ 1090 3 , 

“T remember something, you seent to,-have for- 
gottem,)) was the.cold: reply; “that is, that I'did not 
and domot-wish you td go 'tothis bn. The Clarksons 
are nob fii'people for you 4o associate: with; of that 
I am-eértein, -TH6 air ‘iv -fell of rumours agniiet 
them, and_I predi¢t that you will find bit few'decent 
people there to-night.” 

“What nonsenss ‘you are titkfitg,” she said, gen- 
ninely surprised now. “Why, I -know’ there, are 
plenty of the best people going; I have scarcely met 
one who has declined the invitation.” 

“That. may be,” was the quiet reply,‘ but.many 
men who have heard as-nuch and more than I have 
will change their minds to-night and keep themselves 
and their families; away. Those who-do go will be 
very sorry for it, I’ ain quite sure.” 

“What terrible things have'you heard, I should 
like to know ?” she asked, half-convinced. 

“Only rumours, I own,” he answered; “but they 
are bad enough. -There was never so much smoke 
without a little fire, 1 og ; 

Mrs. Alison interrupted him with,blazing eyos. 

‘“‘Rumonrs, indeed. You need say:no more. I 
do not believe one word, of it all; and I shall go. 
That is decided.” ' 

“ But, Maud——” ; 

“} don’t. wish to hear any more. \I-am going.” 

She went—went with Mrs, Leighton when she 
called for hér-went with « smiling face and an 
angry, Tebellion# heart, ts 

The Clarksons greeted her with effusion. But 
there were very ‘few of her friends present, and 
somehow the atmosphere secmed, a. different one 
from, what she had been aceusiomed to. There were 
a number of strangers present—ladies and. gentle- 
mens 

The former didnot impress her favourably, end 
the latter seemed rather demonstrativein theix devo- 
tions to the fairer sex. 

Myr. Clérkson made her ‘uneomfortable, moredver, 
by his persistent ‘attetitions, and altogether she was 
not sorry‘When Mrs. Leightoty proposed yeturning 
home, pane _— 

They went early; and most of their “particular 
friends foliowed in their wake—those, at least, who 
had not.gone before. . 

Very little conversation passed between Mr, and 
Mrs. Alison that. night—very little for some, days 
thereafter. ‘ ‘ 

He considered ‘himéelf justly aggrieved, and was 
indignant accordingly, She-felt herself inthe wrong, 
was too proud to own it, aad was: miserable im eon- 
seqhence. PO. o 

Meanwhile the whispers’ #gninst the Olarksons 
increased in number and importance. It began to be 
generally conceded that there wis something wrong 
about them, and people who had taken them on trist 
were gradually dropping their. acquaintance, 

Mrs. Alison, however, prided herself upon being 
no summer friend, and her intimacy with the Clark- 
sons seemed in’ no wise diminished. 

Seemed, I sxy, for sho was growing to dislike 
them both assha saw more and more cfithem. Mrs. 
Clarkson’s dashing ways seemed coarse now, and 
no words could téll'‘how she was growing to loathe 
the man’ who grew bolder and: more outspoken in his 
admiration of hér each day. 

But the end was very near. 

Mr, Alison came honié to: dinner one night ina 
half-subdued tremor of excitement. If there was « 
little thrill of triumiph nixed with it who can blame 
him? _Humen nature is weak, and the best of us 
are very apt to exult.in the downfall of our enemies, 
just at firat before the Christian spirit has time to 
cheek the feeting. 

“Mand, dear, I have news for " he said, 
striving to speak calmly, Wut’sigually® failing im the 
attempt. 





emp 

Mrs. Alison looked up, a little surprised at the 
“dear,” which had fallén from his lips but rarely 
since that unfortunate ball, buf, truth to tell, she was 
rather glad to hear. it again. 

“ What is it ?” 

“Tt’s about the Clarksons. You see,” he. went 
on, hurriedly, “there’s been, as you know, a great 
deal of talk about them lately—more perhaps than 
you. are aware of—and people haven't scrupled to 
call them adventurers, if not swindlers. It seems 
they are even worse than that——” 

“What?” cried Mrs. Alison, sharply. 

“Criminals! Atleast the man is. He was ar- 
reated this morning by a detective from the city who 





has been or his track for some time. 


His very bold- 
ness in coming here and launching out in tho style 
he has, under an assumed namo and with all the 
appearance of great wealth, had thrown the police 
off the scent for a little while. But they've got him 
now, and he’s safe for a twenty years’ term at least. 

** What has he dono ?” asked Mrs. Alison, faintly, 
after a long pause. 

“Perhaps you will recognise his real name—it is 
Willis a ; 

“ The notorious bank robber 2?” 

“The same.” 

Mrs. Alison did not speak for many minutes. 
Then sho remembered that she had been—or had 
tried to be a friend to Mrs. Clarkson. She could not 
desert her now that so terrible a sorrow had fallen 
upon her. 





her husband, very quietly. “I want my bonnétewd) 
shawl. Iam going tosee Mrs. Clarkson. She ought 
not to be loft to bear this trouble alone—and I know of 
no one who will go to her now.”’ 

Mr, Alison stared’ amazed. Even he had never 
realised half the real nobility that, despite her faults, 
was inherent in his wife’s nature. 

She had risen now and was standing, very pale 
and still, by the table.. Ho went to hor and put 


breast. 

“My noble Maud,” was all he said. 

She clung to him, sobbing. 

“ Ob, Fred—you doforgivé, me for treating you 
so badly all these days?” she pleaded. “I am so 
sorry now.” ; 

“T need forgivenéss too, darling,” be’ answered, 
earnestly, “and we will both forget aud’ forgive. 
Shall it not be so ?” 

Bhe lifted her face and kissed him adftly. 

“Poor Mrs. Clarkson, Fred. Will you not go 
with me to see her? I do not like her fealty, though 
I have tried to, but I cannot leave her te bear this 
alone.” . Renn Ne 


Mr. Aligoti’held: his wife im = close: 
“T hw t told you all, dear,” he “There 
is no Mrs. on— ) a8 Ker fame would 


be if she had any to dear the neme of the man 
who, if réport. say@ true; ruined himself and com- 
mitted the robbery to gratify her extravagant 
demands.” : 

“Fred!” Mrs. Alison's face grew pale, “ you don’t 
mean that she——” ‘ 

“Was not only not his wife but a thoroughly bad 
woman to boot,” he answered, steraly. 

It was a severe lesson, andit is safe to saya 
thoroughly effectual one, not only to Mra. Alison 
but to the people ot Bassett, who had admitted these 
people into their society without question simply 
because of the lavish display of wealth they made. 
Moreover, there are a very few differences of 
opinion between Mr. and Mrs. Alison now-a-days, 
She is more willing to tako his opinion of people as a 
correct one, and he has learned his wife's heart too 
well not te trust her motives if he sometimes doubts 


her jadgutent. F.M. 








THE BRIGHTEST SIDE OF HUMANITY. 


Tuer ate good men everywhere, There aremen 
who are geod for goodness’ sake. In obscurity, in 
retirement, beneath the shadow of ten thousand 
dwellings, scarcely known to the world, and never 
asking to be known, theré are good mes ; in adver. 
sity, im poverty, amid temptations, amid all the 
severity of earthly trials, there are good men whose 
lives shed brightness upew the dark clouds that sur- 
rotind them. 

Be it true, ff we muatadinit the sad trnth, that 
many are wrong. and persist in being wroug 5 that 
many ate false to every holy trust, and faittriess to- 
ward. every holy affection; that many are estranged 
from infinite goodness ; that many are coldly selfish, 
and meanly sensaual—yes, cold and dead to every- 
thing that is not wrapped up in their own little 


yeil of fleshy appetites. Z 

Be it so; but we thank Him that it is not all 
that we sre obliged to believe. No; there are true 
hearts amid the throng of the false and the faithless. 
There are warm and generons hearts, which the cold 
atmosphere of surrounding selfishness never chills ; 
and eyes, unused to weep for personal sorrow, which 





often overflow with sympathy for the sorrows of 
others. Yes, there are good men and trne men ; we 
thank them ; we bless them for what they are. . Our 


his arms around her end drew her head down to his | ~ 


earthly interest, or more darkly wrapped ‘up in the | 


Lord, from on-high, doth bless them, and He giveth 
His angels charge to keep them; and nowhere jn 
the holy record are these words more precious or 
strong than those in which it ig written that Ho 
loveth these righteous ones. Sach men are there. 
Let not their precious virtues be distrusted, 

As surely and as evidently as some men havo 
obeyed the calls of ambition and pleagure, so surely 
and so oy have other men obeyed the voice of 
conscience, and “chosen rather to suffer with the 
people of Him than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for 
a seavon.” * 

Why, every micek man suffers in a conflict keener 
fat than the contest for hovonr and applause. And 
thére are sueh men, who, amid injury and insult, and 
misconstruction, and the pointed finger, and the 
seornfal lookief pride, stand firm in their integrity 
and allegiance toa loftier principle, and still their 


“Will you ring the bell for Lucy?” she said ted throb’ 


Brobbivug heartgin prayer, and hush them to the 


peentle motions of kindness and pity. 


Sach witnosses there are even in this bad world: 
such a redeoming work is going forward amid its 


Pmowrniul derelictions$ proofs that itis not a world 


fotsaken of Heaven; pledges that it will not be for- 
saken ; tokens that cheer and touch every good and 
thoug¢htfal mind, beyond all other power of earth to 
pesétrate and enkindlo it. 








——————<—<— 


THE DESERTED WIVES. 


Se 


tie Hie emall village of Atholton, that nestled at 
the foot of a northern mountain, there wore two mea 
who lind deserted their wives—John Ford, and 
Newell Foster. And yct thevillage paper, the Weekly 

, whieh paused in its glorious careor of 
sectening oe ees re ay world, to condemn, 
ass teous ier should, the crime of John I'ord, 
ect erdann and # half tos very large- 
wordéd editorial denunciation of him, said nota word 

Sympathy without stint or measure, and « few 
pounds in money, were given to Mrs. Ford, but not 
a pitying glance was beriton Mrs, Foster: And yet 
I think her condition incomparably the worse of tle 
two ; for when John Ford deserted his wife he took 
his body slong, while Foster left his at home for his 
wife to care for, to supply its needs, to be a constant 
anguish to her, reminding herevery moment of the 
bright days before he had deserted her, 

Some people have a wrong impression, I think, in 
regard to these things. 

They think it is necessary for a man to run away 
in order to desert his wife. I do not. 

Newell Foster hed left his wife, just as truly as if 
he had betaken himself to Australia, or Ethiopia, or 
where not; and she was just as truly a forlorn, 
desolate, broken-hearted, woman, as if she wero out- 
wardly, as she was in tho-sight of Him, alone. 

Mrs. Foster knew this. Ah, yes! Let her mid- 
night tears bear witness to the truth. 

John Ford and his wife had a terrible quarrel 
before he ran away: lawyers, and s few meddlesomo 
neighbours helping the matter along, 

. Foster and his wife iad had no quarrel. No 

officious: friend had told Mrs: Foster that they 
“ wouldn’t stand itso,” and “ tostand up for her 
rights,” for Mrs, Fouter never complained; aud as 
for rights, I don’t think Mrs. Foster thought she had 
any, at least she did not, after she had beon married 
a fow years. 
r Inthe case of Ford, x wontam was connected; a 
woman whose mission in the world seemed to be to 
prove how low « soul nay plange intothe depths of 
degradation, and how many weak souls she can carry 
downward with her. 

Newell Foster had been true to the letter of his 
maarriuge vows. 

Sinee he had stood at the altar, ten yoars before, 
with the one woman he had chosen out of the world, 
he had ‘‘ forsaken all other’ as he promised. then to 


ae hat then had brought this state of things to 
pass with Mr. and Mrs, Foster? Well, IL think 
Foster was disappointed jn his wife. He thoughthe 
was marrying an heiress; not that he married her 
entirely for her wealth: she had plenty of other 
attractions for him in those far-off days of their 
courtship. i 

But Mr. Foster was asbrewd, keen, business man, 
who looked out for the main chance ; aud it was un- 

easant to him, to say the least, that his respected 
ather-in-law failed, during the first year of their 
marriage: failed,and hid himself from his hungry 
creditors in the grove, leaving his only child no 
heritage but a dishonoured name. This was one 
thing. And, for another, she had borne him no 





children, 
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And then she disappointed him in many ways. 
Ger health was not good. She had been a very 
bright and blooming girl, when he married her; but 
ten years of married life with Newell Foster for a 
‘husband, had very thoroughly weeded the roses out 
of her cheeks, and the brightness and elasticity out 
of her spirits. She was now a pale, spiritless, house- 
hold drudge, still worshipping, unhappily, the man 
who had taken her from her happy, girlhood home, 
and then deserted her. 

It was this love that still remained so warm and 
true in her heart that made the very sting of her 
grief. If she could have been soindignant with him 
that she could have resented in spirit the constant 
slights he put upon her, the daily humiliation of his 
indifference, the harsh words and looks, the hard- 
ships of labour and endurance, she could have borne 
it better. 

But she loved him, and love always makes a 
‘woman a slave, <A slavery sweeter than freedom, as 
many & happy heart will testify, when the love is 
‘mutual, and tender, and generous. But in the case 
of Mrs. Foster, it was a failure so far as happiness 
was concerned, 

Mrs. Ford’s husband had lefs her with six little 
children, needy and destitute. 

There were plenty among those who had known 
her in more prosperous days, to recommend the 
‘Orphan Asylum, or the poor house, 

But there was one pale woman, who opened her 
arms, longing to clasp the weakest and youngest, and 
most helpless, in them. 

Foster did not object when his wife proposed to 
adopt little Winnie Ford for their own child. Of 
course, his wife would take the care of it. 

He would have a separate room during its baby- 
thood ; he couldn’t be disturbed. 

But the child was aweet and wonderfully bright- 
looking. 


She might grow up to be an honour to him, and he 
would never have any children cf his own. 

So little Winnie Ford Foster came to live with 
them, and the mother-love, that had never been 
satisfied, found expression. 

No mother could be tenderer in care and watching 
to her own child, than was Mrs. Foster to the little 
one Providenee had thus given to her arms. 

It was, perhaps, two yoars after this, for Winnie 
was a most beautiful and engaging child, just ranning 
around and beginning to say a few words, when Mr. 
Foster resolve.i to emigrate to California, 

He thought he could do better there. Of course, 
his wife made no objections to anything he proposed ; 
- _ had, it would not have ehanged matters at 


So one September day they set out, poor Mrs. Ford, 
who was having a hard time to keep her children’s 
bodies and souls together, dropping many tears on 
Winnie's little fair face. 

Arrived at their destination, Mr. Foster did do 
well ; he made more money in ayearand a half than 
he had ever made in his life before. And, of course, 
he was not satisfied, and wanted to make more, so he 
bought a claim, hired a of miners, and pro- 
ceeded to the distant canyon where his claim was 
situated. 

Mrs. Foster was beginning to like the mild climate 
of San Francisco. She had formed some pleasant 
acquaintances amongst certain people, who, like 
them, had emigrated thither, and her comparative 
freedom from labour had given back to her a portion 
of her lost health. Shé dreaded inexpressibly the 
new wild home amongst the mountains : the lonely 
life, with only rough miners for associates 3 and 
the hard labour that must be her portion. 

Mr. Foster was abundantly able to hire servants 
to do the cooking for his men, but I don’t think the 
idea that he could do so had ever entered his brain. 





| He was so accustomed to the services of his legally 





bound hand-maiden, that, to do the man justice; I cer- 
tainly do not think the thought occurred to him, 
that he could employ er to relieve her. 

Early in May they were established in their new 
home, Mr. Foster’s healthy, handsome countenance 
beaming with content, as he overlooked the labour 
of his men, for his venture was proving more suc- 
cessful than he had dared to hope for. . 

Mrs. Foster’s face looked more faded and wora 
than ever, for she had no gratified ambition to in- 
spirit her. 

Greater wealth would not affect any favourable 
change in her circumstances, judging from the 


past. 

And poor, patient, weary eyes, looking into fry- 
ing pan and gridiron, and sultry oven interiors, they 
had no time to look away from the poverty of her 
surroundings indoors, to the glory of the mountains, 
the glory of the forests, the glory of the waters; 
for it was on the bankof a rushing torrent that their 
shanty was situated. + 

The rough board walls of her cabin kept the glory 
and the sunshine from the tired eyes, as palace walls 
have sometimes done when sick hearta have languished 
within them, ‘ 

But little Winnie was happy. Her child eyes, 
so new to all the world, found unending delight in 
all the wonderful, beautiful things about her. 

She was the one ray of sunshine in Mrs. Foster's 
teilsome, loneless life, . 

Mr. Foster was proud of his “little daughter,” as 
he called her, and thought of her. ’ > 

Her exceeding beauty and intelligence gratified bis 
ambition, and gave him hopes of a brilliant future 
for her. 

And, to do him justice, he was a great lover of 
children, and the disappointment of not having any 
of his own had been very hard for him to q 
They- all loved her, and, in fact, it would be very 
difficult to help loving little Winnie Foster. 

Her fage was sweet as an apple blossom ; just such 
a healthy, cheerful beauty,too ; none of your delicate, 
wax-like, hothouse blossoming in her round, rosy 
little face. 

Her hair hung around her brow and cheeks like 
wavy masses of spun gold ; and her eyes were like 
the blue gentians on dear northern hill-sides 
that Mrs. Foster remembered so well. 

All day long, that little golden head could be seen 
flitting p Emer the cabin. 

The miners grew to love it, hold it in a tender, 
sacred reverence, as they did the memories of their 
own little ones far away 

But, above all, there was one man amongst them, 
whose love for her knew no bounds. 

This was a man, with wild, uncouth locks, and 
faco nearly covered with a beard of patriarchal 
growth; his face was rendered more forbidden, ‘oo, 
by a long scar, newly healed, that cut across the 
forehead and one cheek, 

This man, who had been hired by Mr. Foster after 
they had nearly reached their destination, was a 
stranger to all; but Mr. and Mrs. Foster were often 
puzzled by a curious resemblance, in the dark eyos, 
to some one they had once seen. : 

He was faithful to his work, and to his employer’s 
interests ; but he was pot a favourite with the men. 
He was too reticent—surly, they called it; and as he 
seemed to wish to have nething to do with them, 
they looked upon him with consequent distrust and 
dislike, 

But Winnie loved him, His rough, scarred face 
was beautiful to her, for it always wore a smile for 
her. He was never too tired to tell her the long 
stories she demanded of him. 

He gloried ia the joyful ignominy of being her 
horse, her dog, her elephant, or whatever other 
animal her eapricious faney might dictate. 

She rode in triumphant security on his shoulder, 
queenly mistress of these refractory animals, her 
capricious fancy might dictate. 

She rode in triumphant security on his shoulder, 
queenly mistress of these refractory animals, her 
small, white hands clasped about his neck. To thus 
bear her up the hill to the cabin, prancing heavily, 
if he were a horse, or with long, unwieldy strides, 
if he were her camel, was to Jake Wilder sufficient 
reward for the labours of the day. 

It was one lovely morning in August, that sho 
appeared at his side, as he was rocking his rough 
cradle, seeking for golden reward, 

“Dake, what e’o doonin’ 2?” 

He left off his work at once, totell her what he was 
— ; told her with a kiss on the little, fresh, eager 
‘ace, 

He was glad to think of this afterward ; glad to 
think that he stopped his work for a moment, wiped 
his hands on his coarse miner garb, and lifted her up 
in his brawny arms for one of the flying leaps through 
the air, that she relished so well. 

He was obliged to go up the hill, then, to the 
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cabin, and she at once proposed that he should go as 
* her el’fant.”” 

He consented, with be readiness and delight, 
and placing her on his shoulder, he pranced solemnly 
ap the hill, like a good-humoured elephant bearing a 
fairy princess, went in his best ‘‘e]’fant’’ tread, 
yo and more majestic than his gait when he was 
a horse. 

At the cabin-door he sat her down with another 
kigs, and she looked up in his face with her trusting 
a and patted his rough cheeks tenderly, 
an : 

**T love you, Dake; you’re dood ; you’re my dood 
old Dake.” fat rai f 

In a few minutes she was at her mother’s side. 

“ What o’o doonin’, mamma ?” 

This was a great habit of the little maiden, asking 
everyone what they were doing. 
anenets was 80 oo to her; she had so many 

earn; people were doing such strange 
things all the time. . 

Everything was strange to her; she must be con- 
stantly asking, in order to find out things. 

” + am I doing? I am working my life away ; 
fam killing myself.” 

Ani , despairing, hard-worked Mrs. Foster 
dropped her rolling-pin in the bread-tray, and sunk 


down in a chair. 

Mrs, Foster was not pale this morning ; her checks 
were flushed with a deep rod hue, and her eyes 
shone with g strange, unnatural brilliancy. 


She had a terrible headache, was nervous, so she 


she -y you didn’t love her. Don’t you love hor, 


pa 

And little Winnie, who was constantly asking 
questions of everybody, and would, if possible, never 
give up her pursuit of knowledge, upon any subject, 
in her eagerness to discover the truth of this most 
singular assertion of her ther’s, repeated the 
question, looking up into his face with innocent, 
wondering eyes. : 

**Den’t you love her, papa, my dood mamma ?” 

**Love her? Of course. Whataquestion. Run 
away, now; Iam busy.” 

And he turned away once more to examine his 
golden treasure, and delight in it. 

But somehow, after the little form had flitted 
away, as he had bidden it, he couldn’t help letting 
his mind wander from the golden treasure in his 
hands to the words of the golden-haired little 
preacher, who had so lately spoken to him. 

“ Love his wife !’’ 

The words had come glibly enough to his lips, when 
he was speaking to little Winnie. 

Of course he loved her! 

What a question? Wasn’tshe his wife—his law- 
ful wife ? ; 

_ Fhe idea of his love for her being called in ques- 
tion; he a church member; he who read the Bible 
every Sabbath, and who had always kept his heart 
from wandering after strange idols. 

Love his wife! 

What amidea! 

But he couldn’t quiet his conscience — his re- 

ful ti by thus braving it out. His con- 








thought; all the morning her life, so tir 80 
dare, had been confronting her. 

Her husband had been unusually cold and stern 
to her, too. 

Winnie looked up into her mother’s despairing, 
passion-worked face, with innocent, frightened eyes, 
and pretty soon her pretty lips began to quiver. 
Seeing this, Mrs. Foster caught her to her breast. 

“Oh, my darling, if it were not for you, I would 
wish todie! Nobody loves me but you. Nobody 
would care if Idid die. But you would miss me, 
wouldn’t you, my precious ?” 

“Papa would cry, too,” said little Winnie, with 
an effort at childish comfort, 

“No, papa wouldn’t care, Papa don’t love me,” 
cried tLe poor woman, bursting into tears, for she 
was unstrung by the near approach of the terrible 
sickness of which she was as yet unaware. 

‘Winnie loves mamma. Winnie will be dood 
dirl all day, two—four—nine days.’’ 

Had her scant knowledge of arithmetic enabled 
her promise to extend to a longer date, it would 
most assuredly have done so, so wrnng and troubled 
was her childish heart at the unusual spectacle of 
her mother’s tears. 

Seeing the trouble on the baby faee, and the 
grieved quiver in the childish voice, Mrs. Foster 
made a great effort to calm herself. 

And soon the littlecabin was as quiet, to outward 
appearance, as if no guat of stormy passion had so 
lately swept through it. 

Mrs. Foster braced her fainting form to go on with 
her preparation for dinner; and Winnie, soon as 
light-hearted as before, flitted akoyt as usual. 

Mr. Foster was sitting on a bench, at some 
distance from the cabin, looking at some new 
specimens of ore one of his men had recently dis- 
covered. It was richer than had ever been taken 
before from his mines, and he was sitting, lost in 
golden visions, with his sombrero drawn down over 
his handsome, blonde face, 

“ What o’o doonin’ papa?” 

So absorbed was Mr. Foster in his golden dream- 
ie: that, as he was rrp remember afterward, he 
did not respond to her childish question, till after it 
was three or four times repeated, and then he bade 
her ‘ran away, he was busy.’’ 

But little Winnio bad something ‘upon her mind, 
and was not to be put away. 

“ Papa, mamma is killing herself!” 

: t is it?’ This drew his attention very 
thoroughly. “ What is it you say, child ?” 

“Mamma is killing herself, and she said you 
wouldn’t care! She said you didn’t love her; and 
then mamma cried, she did. Don’t you love her, 
paps? She’s a dood mamma, I fink.” 

“ What do you mean by her killing herself ?’’ 

And then Winnie went on, with great minute 
ness, to explain the rise and progress of the conver” 
sation. 7 

“Tsaid, ‘mamma, what 0’o doonin’?’ 
said, ‘I killing myself, working.’ ” 

“Oh,” cried Mr. Foster, with a relieved look. It 
= only & womanish, nervous complaining, that was 


Mamma 


But little Winnie went on: 

‘That wasn't when she cried—when she said she 
killing herself! She said, you wouldn’t care. she 
dead, then she cried, sae did, awful hard, she cried, 





science, that had been his servant, a careless servant 
too, sleeping at its post, woke up now, and was his 
master; a more relentless and inexorable master, 
because it had se long slumbered, and was now 
arisen, a king indeed, 

In what way had he shown his love for her for 
years past ? 

Were frowns and indifference, and cold, harsh 
words the language of love ? 

Was it in that way he had won her from all other 
suitors, in the long forgotten spring-time of their 
lives ? 

That sweet girl-wife, so fair, so dear, so bloom- 


ing. 

‘*Her guod mamma.” 

Yes, she had been a good mother to the child, 
a good wife to him. 

Memories of her unselfish, patient devotion, her 
life given for him, rushed upon him like a wave 
—a_ wave, that long held back by icy barriers, 
rushes on more overwhelmingly, relentlessly. 

There could not be a more complete abnegation of 
self, than had been here, all through their married 


life. 

Her life had been given for his, as truly as if she 
had laid it down for his sake on some battle-field. 

It was not an easy thing for him to stand thus, 
face to face, with conscience, with these remorseful 
memories, these new anguished thoughts of the 
patient love he had so long slighted. But he had 
made a home for her. , 

So he said to himself ; he had supported her, fed 
and clothed her. 

But this relentless conscience said to him, that he 
would have dono all that for a servant, and never 
would have dareéte treat a servant as he had her, 
knowing the servant would leave him if he did. 

This legally-bound, patient thrall, he knew could 
never leave him, bound as she had been by her pride 
—her love for him. 

But he had worked hard himself for their united 
interests ; had been successful; and was it not for 
her as much as himself. 

Wasit? His comscience asked him now. Was it 
to gratify his ambitious desire to be a rich man, or 
was it to make his wife’s life easier, happier, more 
perfect and complete, that he had striven? 

Many, many questions did his conscience put to 
him, questions which he tried to evade, but could 
not 


But, above all, did his heart ache with the thought 
of the patient leve, willing, year after year, for his 
comfort, yielding to his most unreasonable wishes, 
patient with his upbraidings, his coldness, his 
crucl words, and loving him—loving him threugh 


all. 

The sun stole upwards and stood over his head, 
and slowly, silently the shadow of the pino-tree crept 
toward the east. 

He did not notice that the dinner-horn, which 
always sounded punctually at noon, had not been 
heard; did not notice how far the shadow of the 
pine-tree over his head was reaching eastwards. 

He sat there, with his face in his hands, and his 
golden ore falling unnoticed in a glittering mass at 
his feet, till the loud sound of excitod voices reached 
his éars, coming from the cabin. 





He'rose and followed the voices, J 


The rough miners made way for him to enter his 
own door. : 

And there, by the half-pre 
fallen like a good soldier at 
Foster. 

An honourable soldier, worthy of a commander's 
epaulettes, in that wide band of houschold martyrs, 
whoj fall unknelled and undecorated by admiring 
pations ; but who surely will not be forgotten by the 
— Chief Oaptain of the world, when he makes out 

is true roll of honour. 
Dead! 
So they all called her, 
Dead ! 


red dinner-table, 
er post, lay Mrs. 


So the sorrow-stricken, conscience-smitten man, 
white to his lips, said, as he bent over her, calling her 
by the old loving names, that surely, if the spirit 
were still outside the heavenly gate, would waken 
her to blissful consciousness. 

Dead! 

-And he could never tell his remorse—never, never 
beg upon his knees for her forgiveness. 

But Mrs. Foster was not dead, Slowly did she 
come out of that terrible fainting fit, that was like 
the twin sister of death—came back out of the 
shadow of the Valley. Awoke to a stupor and de- 
lirium that left her mercifully ious of anoth 
grief that fell upon the sorely tri€d heart of her 
husband. 

Winnie was gone! 

It was some time before they thought of the child, 
so engrossed were they with the apparently dead 
woman. 

-It was Jake Wilder who thought of her first. He 
was the first man to go, although they rushed out at 
once to search for her. 

Mr. Foster, although torn with anxiety about the 
child he loved so well, still stayed with his wife, of 
course, 

A man was despatched for the nearest doctor, 
twenty miles away. 

The rest all dispersed in different directions in 
search of Winnie. 

At nightfall they came in despairing, went out 
again in the solemn darkness, their lanterns gleam- 
ing like fallen stars through the forest paths, and up 
the woody side of the canyon. 

Buf it was near midnight when they came upon 
the first trace of her, a scrap of h@ white dress torn 
off by a thorny bush. 

It was on the direct path that led to a precipitous 
bluff, hundreds of feet high, beneath which deep, 
muddy waters, whirled and edded. 

Arrived here, one man, held by another strong 
hand, peered over the dizzy verge, holding his lantern 
so he could look downward. 

It was no use, the man said, drawing back; no 
human power could reaeh her, if she had fallen down 
there. 

Even as the man said this, a child’s cry was borne 
faintly upward from the depths below. 

They were brave men, bred to danger, and they 
would undoubtedly have faced death with coolness 
and bravery, but they trembled and turned pale 
before that first child-cry. 

Again the man who had looked first, held by the 
same strong hand, peered downward over the straight 
rocky wall, and there he could jast discover, far, 
far down, amidst a cluster of bushes and stunted 
trees that grew out of a cleft in the steep wall, a 
faint glimmer of white. 

In falling over the cliff, midway to death, these 
bushes had caught the child, and had saved her, 

“No! no human power could save her,’’ so the man 
said, shuddering as he looked downward. 

They only detained her for a moment at death’s 
door. 

At this moment Jake Wilder came up from his 
search in another direction. 

“I will save her,” he said, “or die with her 

Life, to tell the truth, was not over sweet to Jake 
Wilder. 

A hundred times during the past year had despair 
urged him to end it, throw it down as a miserable 
failure. 

* Now he would give it, give it for the sweet little 
Northern Blossom, the one being in the world whose 
innocent little heart loved him, trusted him. 

In vain his rough mates endeavoured to dissuade 
him from his suicidal purpose, his vain attempt, 
for no one could save the child. No one, they de- 
clared ; it was only throwing his life away, too. 

He knew it would be impossible to reach the child 
by going downward—down that straight, steep, slip- 
pery wall. 

His only hope lay in reaching her from beneath, 
working his way out over the whirling, mad waters, 
and then toiling up the steep precipice, a little less 
steep here, upward, toiling upward, with that little 
white forra for an inspiration. 





? 





We read of men whose conversion to good is the 
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work of many years, toiling in their upward path 
toward good, helped by the inspiration of @ purer 
sonl; who leads them gently upward by her nobler 
example. 

Learning, by tho love and patience of a human 
soul above them, yet still beating for. them, some- 
thing of the divine love and patience that shines 
downward upon the weakest, lowliest toiler, who 
looks upward throngh these earthly miats, secking 
the heavenly light, 

And we read elso of those .whose soul’s change is 
the work of a moment, wrought in some crisis, some 
great temptation resisted, some wondérful preserva - 
tion, some despairing prayer, that Heaven has, an- 
swered in the midst of deadly peril. 

Who shall say that this rough miner’s cry was not 
heard in Heaven? 

His frensied appeal, that perhaps he did not eall 
a prayer; the wild cry for divine heip, when his 
human strongth was failing him ? 

The wild promise that if He would permit 
him to save the ebild, be would bea different man, 
a better man? 

And in the night and the darkness, he worked 
on struggling upward, despairing, yet fainting not, 
for love of the little, fair goul above him. 

Toiliog slowly upward through the solemn 
shadows, near to the more solemn mystery of death, 
upheld by the divine inspiration of love. 

It was a miracle! 

That was what his wondering companions called it ; 
as ho sat at the foot of the precipice, with Winnie’s 
littie form pressed to his heart, and the morning 
light faintly dawning in the east; the fresh pure 
light of another morning shining upon his uncovered 
brow, and his earnest eyes that were filled with a 
new purpose, 

They cal ed it a miracle, and talked loudly about 
it. 

He said little. 
I have noticed that heroes are rarely garrulous con- 
cerning their heroic deeds, 

As soon as he could walk, he bore Winnie back to 
the camp, disdaining sny help in carrying her.. He 
said little, but his rough cheek, wet with tears, lay 
upon Winnie’s little fair face, the faee ef the child 
who loved him, trusted him; and as he bore her on- 
ward, he murmured often in her ear: . 

“My child, my own child, my little Northern 
Blossom,”’ 

Did this love and trust that he read in the pure 
little face, looking up into his so confidingly, en- 
courage him, reminding him of the greater love, the 
greater trust, that never tires, veyer wearies, that 
yearns over the weakest and lowliest wanderer, 
longing to give him divine weloome home ? 

Mrs. Foster lay for many weeks, with death upon 
one side of her, and ber husband's devoted, untiring 
love and care upon the other, uncertain to whom 
woald be given the victory. - 

And, in those long, long hours of watching and 
waiting, he learned more of the heart-history of the 
patient, reticent woman, than he had ever known, 
Learned, through the wild delirium of the aching 
heart, that had carried its burden so silently and 
patiently ; learned of the passionate love, that, like 
an castern idolator, she had lavished upon her stone 
idol. It was nota stone idol now. No. 

His heart was very human in its aching, its 
despair, its longing that she might live, so that he 
could redeem the past; could teach her what love 
was, what it was to be guarded and shielded by 
loving care; could tench it what it was to be trea- 
sured, belove!, precious to the heart, that bad so 
long slighted her goodness, her long-suffering. 

When the delirium of the fever left her, a pale 
shadow hovering upon the mysterious, intermediate 
realm between life and death, I think it was her 
husband’s kisses upon her face, his loving words 
lavished so freely, that wrought the real miracle of 
restoration. Dr. Peaehenbos thought it was his 
pills. 

As for the man they ealled Jake Wilder, the 
change wrought in him, in that hour of peril and 
agony, was not evanescent. His svid little, but his 
life spoke. 

A weary woinan in Atholtoa read of that change, 
in burdens lifted from her by a stronger hand, in 
letters doing her @ tardy justice, in repentance, in 
promises of future well-doing. And so John Ford 
returned to his wife. 

Newell Foster sold his claim with large profits, 
and built a splendid mansion in his native villago 
of Atholton, in whieh his wife and beautiful 
daughter dwelt like princesses, 

I¢ was on elegant place, furnished as was no 
ether house in the place, 


Well-trainued servants relieved Mrs. Foster of all 


the dradgery of domestic toil, 

And people thought, as they looked in Mrs. 
Foster’s happy, rosy face, that the content and happi- 
» be so plainly read there, was caused 


pess that was t& 





by the beauty of her surroundings, and the ease of 
her life. 

Bat she knew, in her heart, thet thesecret of her 
joy was not in these, although they were rey 
pleasant; but in this, that her husband; whe ha | 
deserter her, had returned to ker. 

In a humbler home, Jehn Ford and his wife were 
practising the old Jesson they had scorned to leer | 
once, to bear and forbear. 

Mr. Foster helped John Ford to a business that . 
enabled him to support his family in:comfort, + 
And so Jobn Ford returned to his ‘wife, and «was 
forgiven. ? ; 
And the Weekly Enlightener made a good thing 
ont of it, in the way of an editorial, warmly com- 
mending the. repentance. and the forgiveness, in 
words nearly all of which were from three to four 
syllables in length. : 
And Newell Foster returned to his wife also; and 
since He and His angels made note of -it, I-think it 
is of comparatively little moment, that the editor of 
the Weekly Enlightener did not record the fact in 
its columns, M. 








FACETLA, 





WHAT'S IN A NAME? 

Ecorntric Op GrNnTLEMAN (who has got into 
conversation with Stranger), waxing warm; ‘ Do 
you know who Lam, sir? My uname is Simpson— 
'Phomas Simpson, sir ?”” 

Srrane@rr: ‘Dear, me, how very fortunate ! 
the very gentleman I wanted to see. Here is some- 
thing for you.’ 

Serves him with a writ. 
CRUELTY TO A CHILD, 
Sezne—A street near Drury Lane Theatre. Period, 
a fortright before Christmas. 

BENEVOLENT lady meets a small girl in deep grief 
and asks the cause. ; 

Sma. Grrv; “ Please, I wanted to bea fairy, and 
they made me an ugly toad!” —Judy. 

An impecanious man in Chicago announces his 
golden wedding will como off just twenty years 
hence, and that, seeing this is the centennial year, 
one will allowa liberal discount on any presents his 
friends design to make him then, if they will hand 
them in now. 

A srirne heart makes a blooming visage. True, 
but it won’t do to suppose that every bloom- 
ing visage comes from @ jolly condition of the 
beart. The cause sometimes lies deeper than 
that. 

Tre young man who flew into a passion has had 
his wings clipped. 

Tue man who ran his horse against time has been 
sued for damages. 

TuE man who was filled with emotion hadn’t room 
for his dinner, 

‘Tug man who planted himself on his good inten- 
tions has not yet sprouted. 

Tug man who follows the sea thinks he-shall get 
up with it one of these days. 

Tug lady whotcok everybody’s eye, must have 
had quite a lot of them, 

Tug man who got intoxicated with delight, has 
been turned out of the temperance society. 

Tux aman who minds..his own businesy was 
in the city a few days ago, but left, he felt so lone- 
some. 


—Jady. 


THE BEGGAR AND HIs DOG. 

A BECGAR, secompanied by his dog, standa at a 
Paris street corner. He displays a placard: “ Have 
pity on the blind.”” He is caught attentively regard- 
ing a coin dropped into hia cap, 

“Ah! you can eee then ?” 

lt 9 

“Why then the placard ?” 

“It is not for myself I beg; it is my dog who is 
blind.” 


Wuew the Marqnis of Salisbury first went to Con- 
stantinople the Turks, believing he had come to 
deliver them from Muscoyjte clutches, called him 
‘* [chai supurgi’’—the “new broom.” Now that 
they find hé echoes the sentiments of their enemies, 
they term him ‘Salt Bourow”—* only a trum- 
pet.” Ag for General Ignatieff, he is known 
as ‘‘Inad-Effendi” or the “obstinate gen- 
tleman.”’ 

PositivrLy the vory last appsarance of the cele- 
brated Conference troupe will take place en Monday 
next at Constantinople, upon which occasion, in ad- 
dition to the comedy, a farce will be given called an 
ultimatum. 


nader the shadow,of a.church steeple, which is sup- 
posed to be in danger of falling when a bigh wind 
blows. bei 13 
At midnight, a fewnighte ago, when the wind blew 
ficresly, she got up her family and dressed them, aui 
then folded her arms with the remark+ °° = * 

© Now, ‘then, if that steeple falls ‘and kills ‘ts, 
people will know that we were a respectable family, 
anyhow. Gedrge, you brtish up your hire little 
more, and Sarah, you take your féet ‘off’ thastove- 
chearthand pin your collar mors to the left!» 


A GENTLEMAN, e678 the “San (Franciaoa News 
letter,” who is stopping at .’l’risco, was, tbe Other 
day, » victim of a fearful outtage., This gentieman, 
who is tall, commonly wears the highest collars ever 
seen iv ’Frisce! He receimed a uote from a fitin of 
billstickers, asking. ié he did not wish te let out tho 
back sof ‘those articles foradvertising, = ° = 

Ara Texas baby show it- was a Jong time before 
anyoue. could be found to act ag judge. . Finatly five 
brave men were fonyd to agt,ou condition thatthe 
awards should not be announced till the judges hai 
ten minutes the start. The mothers sas in a cirale, 
babies in lap,, , The judges made their roundsycom- 
pared notes, handed the result to the spokesman, and 
ran for their lives. 

A. cLergymay said the cther day shat .medern 
young dadies were daughters of Shem and Yama 
compounds of plain,sewing and make believe, 

) OWOMANRIGHTS. - 9 § 

(Scorer lady, who has taken a honge jn the Figh- 
lands, ker seryants suddenly giving warhi'g) : 
“ What's the reason of this? Have you not all yon 
want—good rooms, good fresh sir and fdod, and easy 
works .. “Ss 

Sroxzsman : “Yes, mem ; but—but there’s not a 
decent lad within cry 0’ us.’’ 


Tur sexton of a parish church in County Armagh 
was about to lose hie wife. She beggeil him-to bury 
her in Tyrone, among her own kindred, forty miles 


away. 

* Indeed, Peggy,”’ said he, * I’ll thry ye here first, 
but if ye give ony trouble, I'll take yo up and bury 
ye in Tyrone.” 


“Did you ever know of a crack that was too tight 
for a spying old woman to peep through, Tom ?”’ 
“Yes, John, the orack of a whip.” 


Tue lady who had a “spark” in her eye has 
kindled a “ match ” without trouble. , 

Tus boy who undertook to ride a horge-radish is 
now preateing on‘a saddle of uiutton. 

Tue lady who ¢eut a gentleman on 'thp'streat. was 
observed to have a pen-knife in her . 

Tue barber who dressed the head ofa barrel, has 
been engaged to curl thalocks of w oanal. 

Tux man who fgathered his nest, ia supposed to 
have been a dealer in poultry. g 

Tue individual who got up a sensation. grew 
dizzy and tumbled down. 

Tus man.who was brought wp. steading must 
haye worn out mahy. shoes and baots. 

Tue man who minds his business bas a gool, 
steady employment. 

Tux two neighbenrs who “ fell ous’? haxe got in 
again, Neither of them were hurt. 

Tus man who took it easy was glad to return it 
in a hurry. 

Tus man who ‘‘held out an ingacement’’ has 
had a sore arm ever singe. 

The lady who was loss in am-eoment.has ‘been 
found. 

Tus lady who knit her brows has commenced o 
pair of socks. 


A TRA party without seandal is like a knife withon) 
a handle. Words without deeds are Ike the husks 
without the seeds, Features without grace are like 
a cloak without a face. A land withont.tho Jaws 
is like a eat without her claws. Life withaenut cheer 
is like.a ¢ellar without ‘beer. A master withoui « 
oano is likea rider withoutaroein, Marriage without 
means is like a horse without his beans. A mu 
without a wife is like a fork without a knife. A 
quarrel without fighting is like thunder without 
lightning, 

A Frencn tachelor who is fond of ehildzen, de- 
clines to marry until he can be sure of crowding al! 
the true happiness of married lifo into ong. week 
His idea is to marry an heiress on Monday, have a 
son and heir on Tuesday, seo him baptised on 
Wednesday, have his mother-in-law die on ‘I'hurs- 
day, take out letters of administration on Friday, 
bury the old lady on Saturday, and on Sunday take 
possession of the fortune, 

THE man who carried out his moral resolutions 
did not bring them backagain, 

THe speaker who was ‘*drawh out” meastre! 








A Derrorr widow owns and occupies a cottage 





eighteen inches more than before. 
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Tus man who reached the height of 
has suddenly disappearedtin a clout.* 
Tue man who. pegged-away returned: home on 
foo’. 
A GROSS OUTRAGE ON A RESPECTABLE 
CHEKSEMONGER. ‘ 
Horrst TRADESMAN (very naturally indignant) : 
“ Sixteen a shillin’ this time.o’ year. .Why, no res- 
pectable- Hen could afford to do it at. 't 
price” —Judy, 
ONE WAY OF LOOKING AT IT, 


It is romoured that the United Kingdom Teétotal 
Alliance are preparing a memorial for presentation to 
tie Home Secretary. They think that if it were un- 
lawful for any district to have+so much “ heavy 
wet’ about without a license, it might do something 
to keep the floods away. —Judy. 

THE JOKE OF THE WEEK. 

Tre Bravo jurymen who think they were under- 

paid. —Judy. 


politeness 


SAFE, 

Man: “Don’t you come off, youngster! your 
girths are very slack !”” 

Boy: “Oh,all right! I shen’t hurt! I’vegot 
firm hold of the mane in front,sof can’t dip off 
behin i; and I can’t tumble off forwards, for I’ve a 
crapper om my pad. I’m all right!’’ —Fan. 

AN “ UP-aAND-A-DOWNER.” 

Brown: “And what do you think, Mr. Swel- 
lington, will be the upshot of this conference busi- 
ness, with stich an obstinate Tot on both sides?” 

SWELLINGTON (evidently an aathority) : “ Upshot 
sir! up-and-down-shot, I think if should. be called 
considering the up-roar and the sbooting-flown likely 
to follow it,” —Fua. 


THEATRICAL, 

Crepiror (to theatrical manager): “I don’t 
believe you ever met one of your bills im your life.” 

THEATRICAL MANAGER: “ Wrong, my dear boy, I 
never go through the streets without meeting one.” 

—Fun, | 
WELL, WELL! 

Tar woman Aberne who threw her daughter down 
a well has been respited. Perhaps Mr. Cross thought 
that from the Abernian point of view the best way 
to dispose of Aberne was to get rid of it at once, and 
be as near well as possible. If the woman didn’t let 
well alone, we-will, after that. —Fun. 

LITTLE EMLY. 

Lorp Emty in his recent speech at Limerick 
stated, “the waters.of contention were subsiding.” . 
“ Given way to the other waters,” might have been 
the dry rejoimder, _Butit must be difficult to find 
even a rejoinder dry this weather. —Fan, 

AN ILLBREAD, REMARK. 

Tus “ Stamboul,”’ a Turkish newspaper, complains 
that some portions of the.country are without bread 
because the bakers, frightened by the high price of 
flour, have fled, .Vbe Turks:havean English Baker 
in Constantinople, but, alas, he is not a good bread 
man, - —Fan. 

Wnuy didn’t the most recent ritnalists. keep 
their plots and practices dark, say at Deptford ?— 
Because that wouldn't have been the way to 
Hatcl’em. —Fan. 

KISSING GORBS BY CLASSES, 

Lany (taking Jeave of her daughters) : “Now, thon, 
m’tm, jump in if your goin’. This ain’t a kissin’ 
train! "F ‘you want to kiss, you must go by a 


Parliamentary !’” —Punch. 


“COMPARISONS ARE ODIOUS.” 

Tue Mason (rocking Nelly on his knee, for Aunt 
Mary’s sake): “I suppose this is what you like, 
Nelly 2?” 

Netty: “Yes, it’s very nice. But T rode on a 
real doukey yesterday—I mean one with four legs, 
you know.” —Punch, 

TOO CANDID BY HALF. 


Vistror (to newly-married friend): “— was ad- 
miring your little carriage, ‘Mrs. McoLuckie, se——” 
Mrs. McLuckte: “ Oh, the brougbam! Yes ; 
you've no idea what a comfort I find it——” 
Mr. McLuckre: “Oo aye! It’s gey handy! 
We've jist jobbit the cab-for the coorse weather! !” 
—Punck. 


Broruzr Moony is reported. to have said, “ Provi- 
denee is rich and always pays high wages to-labour- 
ers.”’ Which may be true, and undoubtedly is if 
Brother Moody said it: but, judging from the earnest 
and frequent appeals made by said labourers, they 
£2d much difficulty in collecting it: 


the |! 


STATISTICS. 
THE grouse rental of Scotland was estimated some 


thirty, years ago as being of the value of £70,000 
per annum, but, if that sum was anything like 


mensely under the mark at the present time, when 
the shodting dod fishery rental of the county of 
Perth tlotie exéeeds that amount by £10,000, not 
including the commercial fisheries of the River Tay. 
Perthshire contains about 400 shootings, varying in 
their rents, as assessed for the purposes of taxation, 
from £20 to £1,700 for the season. The shooting 
rental of Invernegs-shire also amounts to a large 
sum, twenty-three of the shootings in that county 
being.Jet for $27,466 ;.and it would not be an ex- 
aggerated estimate if we computed the shooting and 
fishing rental of Inverness-shire at over £50,000, 
There are also numerons valuable shootings in Aber- 
deenshire and Argyleshire ; the Earl of Dudley holds 
one in the latter county which is.ansessed on arental 
of £4,520.e year, while Her Majesty the Queen pays 
for the shooting of Ballochbuie Forest, in Aberdeen- 
shire, a sum of £1,500 annually, the rental of Glen- 

end Inchmarnock being £1,858. Three of 
the Forfarshire whootings are represented by £6,000, 
and a similar sum covers the rental of five of the 
sho of Ross-shire, but it must be unders 
that some of the large rents include deer forests as 
well as grouse ground. ‘The game rental of Sather- 
land, the county which gave rise to the great “ men, 
sheep, and deer ’’ controversy, is set down as being 
close on £13,000, 








JOANNA, 


oe 
- 


You should have seen her as she stood, 
A very giantess in heigh 
With brawny arms and frame of might, 
The opposite of womanhood, 


And as we climbed the mountaia side, 
She helped the little (?) maids ascend, 
Much as a man bis strength might lend, 

And did it with a conscious pride. 


Brimful of happiness and mirth, 
We pitched our tent that summer’s day 
Upon the mount above the bay, 

And seemed cstranged from all the earth. 


We talked of things both low and high, 
The world beneath, the skies above, 
And by-and-bye we touched on love— 

(What maiden ever passed that by ?) 


While whispering each her own love plan, 
As though the very trees cou.d hear, 
We spied a pearly, trickling tear 

On good Joanna’s cheek of tan. 


Beneath the tear a blush was seen—~ 
Oh, Cupid, with your heart of stone, 
You could not-even let-alone 

This manly maid of powerful mien. 


We saw them after on the len, . 
Joanna and her lover spry;_ - 
She towering up against the sky, 
And he, poor soul, but four feet three. AE 


LEE 


GEMS, 





, Tere is always more error in hatred than in 
ove. 

More are they that drift inte evil, than deliber- 
ately steer towards it. 

Politeness is not always a sign of wisdom ; but 
the want of it always leaves room for a suspicion 
of folly. 

In prosperity it is the easiest of all things to find 
a friend; in adversity it is of all things the most 
difficult. 

A smile may be bright while ihe heart is sad. A 
rainbow is beautiful in the.air, while beneath is 
the moaning sea, 

Four things are grievously empty—a head with- 
out:brains, a wit without judgment, a heart with- 
out honesty, and a purse without money. 

He that cannot fergive others breaks the bridge 





i aeeentiaead 


jneed to'be forgiven. 


correct at the period indiested, it would prove im- | 


—-_— 


Those for the most part are the greatest thinkers 
who are the least talkers ; as frogs cease to croak 
when light is brought to the water's edgo. 

Women are too apt to think that certain vices in 
a ene man, like moles upon a fair skin, are beauty- 
spots. 

Ingratitude is a crime so shameful, that thy man 
was never found who would acknowledge himself 
guilty of it. 

EEe—yy———==== 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





Friep Porarors.—Peel the potatoes garefally, 
dropping them into cold water as soon ae peeled ; 
then cut them either in slices, dice, or fillets, or out 
them in round or oval pieces witha vegetable spoon 
or cutter, dropping the pieces in cold water also. 
When all are cut, have hot fat on the fixe; take the 
ovens from the water, shake them in @ coarse and 

ry towel, and turn them in the pan of beiling fat. 
Stir now and thea with a skimmer until done, then 
turn them into a colander; from the colander turn 
them ‘into a clean coarse and dry towel, and shake 
them in it gently, Dust fine salt all over, and 
serve warm. The operation of turning into 
solander, and from thence into a towel, and the 
salting and dishing, must be done quickly, to pre- 
vent the potatoes from getting colé@. Thus done and 
served, they are dry, warm and crisp. If the 
potatoes are desired swollen, when they are nearly 
cooked, turn them into the colander; then put one 
or two pieces of wood over the fire, nndor the pan, to 
warm the fat a little more, As soon as the flame of 
the wood makes the fat throw off bubbles of smoke, 
put the potatoes back into it; stir gently with the 
skimmer for from half to one minute, thon turn 
them again into the culander, and serve hot. They 
may also be shaken in a towel, to have the fat 
eee by it. They are also dusted with fine 
salt. 


SLumBERinG Prants.—It is well. known that 
plants sleep at night; but their hours of sleeping 
are a matter of habit, and may be disturbed artifi- 
cially, just as a cock may be waked up to crow at 
uatimgly hours by the light of a lantern. A French 
chemist subjected a sensitive plant to an exceed- 
ingly trying course of discipline by completely chang- 
ing ita hours—exposing it toa bright light at night, 
so as to prevent sleep, and putting it in a dark roem 
during theday. The plant appeared to be much 
disturbed and puzzled at first. It opened and closed 
its leaves regularly, sometimes nodding, in spite of 
the artificial sun that shed its beams at midnight, 
and sometimes waking up, from the force of habit, 
to find the chamber dark in spite of the time of day. 
Such are the trammels of use and wont, But, afier 
an obvious struggle, the plant submitted to the 
change, and turned day iuto night, without any 
apparent ill effects. 
Friep Caxes.—Three eges, one and a lialf cups 
buttermilk, one teaspoonful of soda; do not mix very 
stiff, 
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Satt.—In some parts of China, salt is valued very 
highly, and takes the place of money in mercantile 
transactions. In parts of Yung-nan, salt cakes are 
as much current-coing as copper vash, The bill-tribes 
attach great value to salt, and the chief aim of their 
constant raids on Chinese villages is to steal it. The 
Chinose in their turn use it as an instrument with 
which to plunder the hill tribes, who willingly ex- 
change the commodities at their command, such as 
gold, musk and skins, at rainous rates, for the 
coveted necessity. It is almost needless to say that 
being thug valuable,-salt does not escape the notice 
of the mandarins, apart from the imperial tax upor 
it; but, as it is comparatively cheap, the offic:al 
difficulties it has to struggle »gainst in its produetion 
are not so great as thoso which surround the 
various processes connected with gold, silver and 
copper. 

A Brotogroat Fact.—Man is the only animal that 
blows his nose. The alligator has a nose, nearly two 
feet long, and he never blows it. The dlephant can 
reach over his noge and tickle his hind legs, and he 
often dues, but he never wipes it. The blue-nosed 
baboon has a cerulean proboscis, of which the noblest 
animal may be proud, but it goes unblown. The 
double nosed pointer has immenss capecity for blow- 
ing, but he never will,and the oyster, whose nose 
reaches. clear round to his back, refrains from cxer- 
cising it. Man -alone has reache the height of 1 
pocket-handkerchief, and he proudly waves his 





over which he must-pass hiwself ; for every man has 





bandana 08 4 sufficient evidence of his superiority. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Jon.—1, Bay rum will not injure the skin. 2, There 
ds no impropriety in your visiting your physician during 
his office hours. 

Aicz.—Your lover’s absence may be occasioned by 
illness. We should not recommend you to write to him 
anless you first receive some word from him, 


Bstiz.—If the young man has no home to offer you, 
and thinks that by waiting another year he will be in a 
position to marry, we think your parents should enceu- 
rage you in waiting. 

8, T.—You can with propriety wear the suit you men- 
tion in your letter. A white cravat aud vest would 
smpecen yous appearance aud give to your toilet more 
the full-dress style. 

H.—The young lady being engaged should be suffi- 
cient reason why she should not answer letters addressed 
to her from any gentleman beside him to whom she is 
engaged, We think the young lady owes you an apology 
if the case is as you have stated in your letter, 

H, P.—There are plenty of chemicals ased for disin- 
fectants, but we ry «round coffee as_being harmless 
and pleasant: if is the most powerful deodorizer in 
common use, and is excellent to place ia an open dish in 
@ sick room. 

Crans.—Of course, every young lady should learn to 

<awim. It is easily learved, and only requires confidence, 
‘Women are physically as well qualified for swimming as 
men ; theirsuperior buoyancy makes up for thgir inferior 
strength of muscle. 

J. B.—As to your being engaged tos young man you 
will perceive, upon reflection, that it is not a supposable 
case, But wecau advise you, nevertheless. Just tell the 
young man confidentially what your own mother’s views 
are, and see how they strike him, 


Mat.—Your case confirms our view, We cannot suggest 
anything buta truthful, straightforward statement of 
facts, if a stat tt y. All roundabout 
and scheming devices are seen through, ought to be re- 
sented, and are so commonly, 


Aty.—Talk the matter over with the young ladies in 
.your neighbourhood, to whom you can explain your 
situation more fully than to us, and ascertain their views 
ou the particular point of inquiry which you make, 


G. H.—You had better apply without any delay; 
telography is taught and all the arrangoments suited to 
such casesas yours. You will be told regarding time, 
and other points on which you desire information, Do 
not be discouraged. Ladies can make their way by in- 
telligence, diligence, aud ordinary energy. 


Ross.—Cremation is a very ancient idea, and has been 
practised in all ages and countries, The Digger Indiaus 
of California burn, with the body of the deceasod, every- 
thing belonging to him—bows, arrows, ornaments, cook- 
ing utensils, and the like. Their “funerals” are wild 
carousals after their savage fashion, 


E. P.—The edible birds’-nests are built by swallows 
peculiar to the East Indian Islands, and are much 
esteemed by the Chinese. In consistency they are not 
unlike isinglass. ‘The birds’-nest pudding, so called on 
A hotel bills of fare, is a custard baked with whole 
apples. 


Netmi®.—We agree with you; the gentleman wonld 
not visit you as often as he does unless he found your 
society agreeable. We should not endeavour to find out 
if he visite another lady were we in your position, If he 
wishes you to know he wiil tell you. Trust him, and let 
him see you have fait ia his friendship. We know of 
no better way of gaining his confidenes and love, 


H. 8.—Perhaps the best way of arriving at the know- 
ledge is from some practica) individuale We hope you 
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Mage and Lorrie, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two tall, dark young gentlemen, Marie has 
brown hair, dark eyes, of medium height, of a loving 
disposition, and fond of home. Lottie brown hair, 
hazel eyes, of medium height, of a loving disposition, 
and fond of home, 

Louis, twenty-four, a seaman in the Royal Navy, good- 
looking, respectable, would like to correspond with a 
young woman of from eighteen to twenty-two. Re- 
soem ent must be thoroughly domesticated, and good- 

ooking. 


THB QUAKER MAIDEN, 


With weary step I reached the door, 
And begged a glass of water; 

A shining oup, as silver bright 
She brought, the Quaker’s daughter, 


A wondrous charm was in her eye, 
And hair so smoothly bauded, 

Her lips seemed made for “ thees" and “ thous,” 
And—kisses, to be candid! 


There, morn and eve, for many a day, 
While bird and bee sang gaily, 

I rested at the door, and heard 
Her “‘ thee ia welcome,” daily, 


So, day by day, I learned to know 
And love the Quaker’s daughter ; 
And she—ah, well! I think it’s true 

That Cupid's snare had caught her, 
‘* 
When summer days all sped away, 
And back to toil galled duty, 
I went, but took to bless me atill 
My Little Quaker beauty, 


And now, though many years have passed, 
And we are growiug older, 

The bright hair gray, our children tall, 
Our hearts have not grown colder, ‘ 


And now, as then, I ask of her 
At morn a cup of water, 

And give the kiss { dared not give 
The Quaker’s pretty daughter, 


Aud still, when we two sit alone, 
Our hearts and hands united, 

We use the sweet old “‘ thees” and “thous,” 
As when our love we plighted, 


Her quiet heart my rest has been, 
Her love my grandest blessing, 

And we have walked thus far in life, 
And love and peace possessing, 


And so with all our toil and care, 
Our lives with joy are laden; 
And ever blest I hold the day 
I found my Quaker maiden, 


Tom, twenty, tall, light hair, blue eyes, would like to 
ne with a young lady of a very loving disposi- 

ion, 

Loum, eighteen, medium height, dark, and domesti- 
cated, would like to correspond with a tall, fair gentle- 
man between tweuty and twenty-six, 

Tim, twenty, considered good-looking, fair eomplexion, 
would like to exchange carte-de-visite with a handsome 
young lady about his own age and with a view to matri- 
mony. 

Branca, sixteen, medium height, fair, considered 
good-looking, would like to correspond with a young gen- 
tleman about eighteen, medium height, dark hair and 





may meet with it, 


eyes, and good-looking, 


Jenntz and E, L., two friends, wish to correspond with 
two young. gentlemen, Jennie is twenty-three, with 
golden hair, E. L. is twenty-four, medium height, 
auburn hair, and blue eyes. Both are considered good: 
ote of a loving disposition, domesticated, and 
musi 


Anniz M.and M. L., two friends, ladies’ maids, wish to 
correspond with two sag ny age gentlemen, with 
a view to matrimony. Annie M. is of medium height, 
light brown hair, grey oye%s -_ —- good-looking. 


Thoroughly domestica - dark hair, hazel 
eyes, and of a loving disposition. Respondents muat be 
tond of home, 


CoMMONICATIONS RECEIVED ; 


OrneLLo is responded to by—Desdemona, black hair, 
blue eyes, good-looking. 
Romzo by—Juliet, brown hair and eyes, medium 
height, considered good-looking. 
Macsata by—Lady Macbeth, fair, grey eyes, brown 
Tr. 


Laveuixe Lizzis by—Happy Jack, tall, dark hair, blue 
eyes, of a loving disposiuon, Would like to receive 
carte-de-visite. ‘ 

Ann by—Tom, twenty-two, Thinks she is all he re- 
quires. , 

Axgtuue by—Louie, twenty-two, fair complexion, good: 
looking. 

Tom by—Maggie, twenty-one, medium height, hazol 
eyes. 

Ciara by—T. W., nineteen, 0d-leo! would 
like to cathe yd bror sare Tae la sete 

K. D. by—Gertie L., twenty-four, brown hair, blue eyes 
of a loving disposition, fond of home, Thinksshe is all 
he requires, 

M. M, by~Mary, nineteen, brown eyes, and auburn 

Ir, 
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